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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen 
indicators ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. 
Information on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In 
India, a National Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt 
during its deliberations that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have 
gone on during the decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, 
effort will be made to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective 
manner with the help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period 
for any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to 
find the rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National 
Policy on Education - 1986. stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after 
conducting a prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system 
in the country. Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted 
which clearly outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed 
by a framework of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a 
number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a 
reflection on the implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative 
review, though the 1990’s remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990’s saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a 
fairly large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the 
Jomtien Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the 
banner of District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large 
programme of EFA under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India 
truly became a subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually 
expanding to cover half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various 
centrally sponsored schemes have undoubtedly made 1990’s the most intensive period of primary education 
development in India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns 
stretching across the length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, 
any EFA assessment exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of 
these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen reguiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a 
bill to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal 
responsibility and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in 
the review of the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the Process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on 
the purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some papers were rewritten. Several Papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise. Therefore, one can say that the Papers as shared in this 
Series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 


Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic review papers 
and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 Assessment 
along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 


overview of the concepts involved 
the processes adopted. 


Girls’ Education: Many consider that the problem of universal elementary education in India is essentially 
a problem of girls’ education. The National policy on Education-1986 pointed out that the problem of 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing 
preschool experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of 
meeting the basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care 
and education. The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively 
dealing with school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS 
programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on 
the margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into 
this category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on 
the subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
a centralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State 
Government bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in 
decentralizing material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy 
Mission. The EFA projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly 
textbooks. New framework of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have 
emerged. But the area is still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in 
Context: An EFA 2000 Review - Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential 
of traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall 
role of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and 
other related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in 
Education For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 
related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 


of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to Basic 
Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and (4) 
Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources. Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third 
dimension to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in 
India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. 
In depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, 
Mizoram, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States 
get self-selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed 
out how the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh 
which is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the 
factors contributing to the relatively quick progress made by the State. The Mizoram study: EFA in Mizoram: 
The Dynamics of Success brings out the unique role played by local youth and women organizations within 
the background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress 
Towards Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt 


The review exercise was carried out with the full involvement of the Department of Education, Government 
of India. I should record my thanks to the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. But 
the exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving the 
goals of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly 
cooperation extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge 
the professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr. Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working as a single person EFA Cell, she 
coordinated a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are emphatic 
that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the reference is 
to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning material or 
reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, the EFA 
goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise will 
help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R. Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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SECTION =I 


The World Conference on Education for All held 
at Jomtien, Thailand at the beginning of the 
present decade constitutes a landmark in the 
history of humankind’s persistent quest to make 
basic education available to all, especially to those 
millions who have thus far remained marginalised 
from mainstream development. During this 
epochal event 155 nations of the world discussed 
the major aspects of Education for All, arrived at 
a consensus on what constitutes basic education, 
declared their commitment to ensure that the basic 
learning needs of all - children, youth and adults 
- are met effectively in all countries and adopted 
a framework for action to realise the goal. In a 
celebrated passage the Declaration described 
the basic learning needs as comprising “both 
essential learning tools such as literacy, oral 
expression, numeracy and problem solving and 
the basic learning content (such as knowledge, 
skills, values and attitudes) required by human 
beings to be able to survive, to develop their full 
capabilities, to live and work in dignity, to 
participate fully in development, to improve 
their quality of their lives, to make informed 
decisions and to continue learning”. The 
Conference articulated an ‘expanded vision’ of 
basic education which encompasses: 


© universal access and equity - in both access 
and achievement - with special focus on girls, 
disabled and disadvantaged, 


@ actual learning acquisition and outcome, 
continued participation and completion of 
certification requirements, 


@ early childhood care and initial education, 


primary schooling through formal and non- 
formal channels, literacy programmes, skills 
training, apprenticeships and use of all 
available channels of information and social 
action, 


e a supportive environment for learning that 
ensures all learners receive nutrition, health 
care and needed general physical and 
emotional support, 


@ partnerships at all levels and among all 
sub-sectors and forms of education and 
other government departments, NGOs, 
religious groups, local communities, private 
sector. 


‘Education for All’ in India: National Policy on 
Education - 1986 


The EFA concerns of basic education for all 
incorporating eradication of illiteracy, 
universalisation of primary education and 
continuing education of youth and adults with 
focus on women and the disadvantaged 
populations have been abiding concerns of social 
policy in India for decades. Over the years they 
have been reiterated and reaffirmed by successive 
Commissions and Committees on education 
followed by appropriate state action to achieve the 
goals. The National Policy on Education (NPE) in 
1986 asserted these concerns with as much if not 
greater force. The NPE declared its new thrust in 
elementary education as emphasising universal 
access and enrolment, universal retention and 
substantial improvement of quality of education to 
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enable all children achieve essential levels of 
learning. 


The NPE laid special stress on: integration of child 
care and pre-primary education through ECCE 
programmes both as a feeder and a strengthening 
factor for primary education; strengthening and 
expansion of NFE for children who cannot go to 
school; equalizing educational opportunities not 
just in access but also in the conditions for success, 
attending to the specific needs of women, SC, ST, 
minorities, handicapped and illiterate adults; 
eradication of illiteracy through total literacy 
campaigns and gearing them to developmental 
activities; comprehensive programmes of post- 
literacy and continuing education. Further, the 
policy recommended the adoption of child-centred 
approach, non-detention at the primary stage, 
provision of essential facilities of classrooms, 
teachers and equipment under the Operation 
Blackboard (OB) scheme. It also accorded the 
highest priority to solving the problems of school 
drop-outs through strategies based on 
microplanning and applied at the grassroots level. 
Successive reviews of the NPE in 1990 and 1992 
reaffirmed these policy and 
recommendations. 


strategy 


Later in 1993, taking note of the demographic 
implications and the complex ground realities, the 
Delhi Summit of nine high population countries 
specified the EFA goals in India as: expansion of 
ECE and development activities especially for the 
poor and the disadvantaged; access to elementary 
education for all children up to the age of 14 years, 
universal participation till they complete the 
elementary stage through formal or non-formal 
education programmes and universal achievement 


at least of minimum levels of learning; reduction 
in illiteracy levels; opportunities for skill training 
and upgrading education for primary education 
completers; creation of structures for 
empowerment of women; improving the content 
and process of education to relate it better to the 
life of the people. 


Redeeming the EFA Pledge - Role of the Teacher 


It is obvious that the comprehensive EFA mandate 
calls for action on multiple fronts. Of particular 
importance is building teacher capability to 
translate the educational goals and curricular 
intents into appropriate learning experiences for 
children to enable them acquire the desired 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. Art. 4 of the 
expanded vision emphasises actual learning 
acquisition as a result of opportunities and 
adoption of active and participatory approaches. 
By all counts, the teacher is a key actor in the EFA 
initiative. The Framework of Action (paras 11, 12, 
21, 26, 33) draws attention to: active involvement 
of teachers in the planning and management of the 
many forms of basic education; the likely returns 
to investment from improving the training and 
working conditions of teachers; training of teachers 
with reference to the outcomes desired; training of 
teachers in the judicious use of instructional 
technologies; measures to respect teachers’ trade 
union rights and professional freedoms, 
improvement of their working conditions and 
status in respect to recruitment, initial and in- 
service training, remuneration and career 
development possibilities, measures to allow 
teachers to fulfill their aspirations, social obligations 
and ethical responsibilities. Art. 7 calls for 
improvement of the terms and conditions of 


service of teachers and their status to strengthen 
partnerships. 


The NPE extolled the role of the teacher to the 
extent of quoting the saying that no people can rise 
above the level of its teachers. The policy 
recommended the enhancement of their status, 
creation of conditions which will motivate and 
inspire them on constructive and creative lines, 
reorganizing the recruitment methods, 
improvement in pay and service conditions, 
enforcement of performance norms and 
accountability and adoption of a professional code 
of conduct. It pleaded freedom for teachers to 
innovate, to devise appropriate methods of 
communication and activities relevant to the needs 
and concerns of the community. The Delhi Summit 
declared: we will improve the quality and relevance 
of basic education programmes by intensifying 
efforts to improve the status, training and 
conditions of teachers... These observations on 
teacher status, training and performance have 
been reiterated in different ways in subsequent 
declarations of educational policy and programmes 
of action. Suffice to say that the quality of the 
human capital involved in teaching in primary 
schools and the country’s commitment to invest in 
its development is crucial for the success of EFA 
efforts. 


Teacher Education - A Key Determinant of Teacher 
Quality 


Teacher quality is a function of several factors: 
teacher status, service conditions, motivation, 
conditions of the workplace and, more than all, 
teacher's academic education and professional 
training. The teacher education system, through its 
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initial and in-service training programmes, is 
expected to ensure adequate supply of 
professionally trained teachers to run the nation’s 
schools. Initial teacher education especially has a 
major part to play in the making of a teacher. It 
marks the initiation of the novice entrant to the 
calling and as such has tremendous potential to 
imbue the would-be teacher with proper 
motivation, knowledge, skills and attitudes 
necessary to confidently carry out the teaching 
tasks. Appreciating its critical significance the NPE 
demanded the ‘overhaul’ of the system of teacher 
education to reorient the new teacher education 
programme towards the policy thrusts. 


This paper attempts a status analysis of initial 
teacher training in India and a critical review of the 
developments in the field during the EFA decade. 
To start with developments in policies and 
programmes during the past 15 years including 
efforts towards quality improvement are discussed. 
This is followed by a status description of teacher 
education in the different states with reference to 
programmes and institutional facilities. In the 
penultimate section an appraisal of the overall 
situation is made highlighting major achievements, 
problems, issues and prospects for the future. The 
major conclusions of the study are presented in the 
final section. The focus throughout is on initial 
(pre-service) teacher education that takes place in 
teacher training institutions and references to other 
modes is incidental. Further, the reference is to 
elementary teacher education (covering the first 
seven / eight years of compulsory schooling) 
covering both the primary / junior basic and the 
upper primary / middle / senior basic stages. The 
terms primary and elementary are used 
interchangeably and the context makes it clear if 
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the reference is exclusive to either. The study is 
essentially qualitative and analytical based on 
empirical as well as quantitative data bearing on 
different issues to support views, observations 
and judgements. Inputs to the study are derived 


from field observation and on-site study of 
programmes and practices in different states, 
insights gained through case studies of 
institutions and desk study of official reports and 
other related documents. 


SECTION || 


Developments in Primary Teacher Training 


Policies and Programmes 


Overview 


The EFA decade witnessed unprecedented 
development in primary teacher training on most 
fronts thanks to the NPE. Structures that had come 
into existence under the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of Teacher Education (CSS) like the 
District Institutions of Education and Training 
(DIET) received an added boost leading to the 
implementation of the scheme on a much wider 
scale. The target of establishing DIETs in each 
district was nearly achieved by the middle of the 
decade itself. The Programme of Mass Orientation 
of School Teachers (PMOST) concluded in 1990 
achieving a target of 1.762 million teachers the 
majority of whom were primary teachers. The 
PMOST also got fine tuned towards the EFA goals 
and underwent change of versions like the 
Operation Blackboard Training Programme and 
Special Orientation of Primary Teachers. The 
distance learning mode of teacher training and 
application of interactive video technology 
characterized the latter programme. The state level 
resource institutions like the State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training which had 
suffered long time neglect got strengthened under 
the CSS package in relation to infrastructure, staff 
development and programme components. The 
middle of the decade (1995) also saw the 
establishment of the National Council for Teacher 
Education as a statutory authority to regulate 
the growth and development of teacher 
education. 


The outstanding ‘development’ of the decade, 


however, was the public acknowledgment of 
quality improvement of teachers through training 
as an effective national strategy to pursue the EFA 
objectives. This came about mainly through the 
District Primary Education Programme (DPEP), a 
flagship project of the GOI, in 1994. With its credo 
being quality DPEP accorded teacher training the 
pride of place in the scheme of things. The DPEP 
focus was, however, on in-service teacher training. 
Grand training cascades aimed at teacher skill 
upgradation were launched in all the DPEP 
districts. With the large scale production and 
adoption of specially designed training packages 
containing modules and audio-visual supports in 
these programmes in-service teacher training was 
put well on its way towards systematization and 
standardization. Alongside the teacher education 
philosophy underwent a change too. The earlier 
concepts that ruled the objectives, content, 
processes and management of teacher education 
came under scrutiny. Both training content and 
methodology came to be sharply focused on 
Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs), activity 
based and joyful learning and participatory 
training strategies. Optimization of the training 
outputs and making them feed into the classroom 
became the bottom line for the teacher training 
enterprise. The establishment of Block Resource 
Centres and Cluster Resource Centres (BRCs and 
CRCs) under DPEP advanced the cause of 
decentralisation of training and its eventual 
institutionalisation. A spin-off of this entire upsurge 
in in-service training was that it led to an 
examination of the content and processes of initial 
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teacher training and the appreciation of the need 
to impart it a similar thrust. In sum, primary teacher 
training during the EFA decade especially of the 
in-service variety grew and developed in all 
directions - expansion of institutions, evolution of 
new models and designs, review and reform of 
training content and processes, production of new 
generation training materials, application of 
modern technology in materials preparation and 
training methods, creation of training structures at 
the sub-district levels. 


Policy Initiatives 


The NPE which had triggered several programmes 
and schemes relating to UEE - planning, 
management, curriculum and teacher training - 
was subjected to a comprehensive review at the 
beginning of the decade. The review by the 
Rammurty Committee (MHRD, 1990) 
recommended several changes in teacher 
education policy and practice with particular 
reference to achievement of UEE objectives. One 
of these was the introduction of a licensing system 
for teachers to ensure teacher accountability 
through proper performance appraisal. The 
Committee also suggested selection of students for 
training courses to be regulated through stringent 
aptitude and attainment requirements and not just 
through marks in the qualifying examination. As 
to content and process the Committee wanted 
teacher training programmes to be built around 
concerns like child centred learning, multi-grade 
teaching, MLLs, linkages with ECCE, play way 
and activity based teaching, sensitivity to the 
needs of the girl child and the disadvantaged 
child. A major structural change suggested was 
the adoption of the internship model for teacher 


education instead of the institution model 
involving a brief theoretical orientation followed 
by a 3 to 5 year period of supervised teaching 
in a school under mentor teachers. It also 
recommended the strengthening of faculty in 
teacher education institutions. These 
recommendations exhibited a concern to 
consider teacher education as something more 
than an academic exercise, as a programme of 
action to prepare teachers for specific tasks of UEE 
in actual classrooms. 


Although the Rammurty report underwent a 
further review by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE) and issued forth in a new 
Programme of Action in 1992 the spirit of the 
recommendations continued to inform 
subsequent thinking on teacher education policy 
and practice. It is only in relation to certain 
specifics of carrying out the important 
recommendations that perceptions differed. For 
example, while the idea of accountability was 
welcomed to institute a licensing procedure for 
teachers remained contentious. Similarly the 
idea of making teacher education more practice 
oriented and less theory dominated was 
considered as unexceptionable. But the proposal 
to go for a longer duration Internship model was 
viewed as impractical. 


But what is perhaps the most significant 
contribution to primary education thinking 
especially on curriculum and teacher training came 
from the report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Curriculum Load titled, Learning 
without burden (MHRD, 1993). Set up in the 
context of the growing tendency of overloading 
young children with ‘academic burden’, the 


AN 


Committee was to advise on ways and means to 
reduce the curriculum load on young students 
while improving the quality of learning including 
the capability for lifelong self learning and skill 
formulation. In its analysis of the school bag load 
problem the Committee drew attention to the 
“more pernicious burden of non-comprehension” 
in primary schools. The roots of the problem 
according to the Committee lay in the neglect of 
understanding as against ability to reproduce 
information in examination as an aim of 
education, centralized character of curriculum 
planning and text book production, poor grasp 
among teachers of their role as translators of the 
curriculum into classroom activity, non- 
interactive teaching, convention of teaching the 
text and unteachable textbooks, competition 
based social ethos and the craze for English 
medium schools. The major outcome of the 
report has been the appreciation of the need for 
the involvement of teachers in curriculum and 
textbook preparation and training teachers in 
fostering learning through activity, discovery, 
exploration, observation and understanding 
without making school learning a wearisome 
burden. 


The Committee pointed out that teachers 
perceive the content of the text book as a rigid 
boundary or definer of their work in the 
classroom and their role as ‘teaching the text’. 
This perception that a teacher can do little in the 
classroom different from what the textbook says 
must be changed through teacher training. In 
the context of constructing a new self-image of 
the teacher, the Committee admitted pre-service 
training ‘as a key but an elusive area of reform’. 
“Indeed what is required is a review of the 
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overall training policy which permits the 
traditional bifurcation of degree programmes 
from non-degree programmes, and their 
application to different stages of school 
education”. Supporting the case for elevating the 
status of the primary teacher training and 
integrated programme of a longer duration the 
Committee recommended that the B.Ed. 
programme should offer choices in specialization 
in secondary, elementary or nursery education 
and its duration could be one year after 
graduation or three-four years after higher 
secondary. This recommendation was endorsed 
as ‘unexceptionable’ by the Group set up to 
examine the feasibility of implementing the 
recommendations of the Committee. 


Major Schemes, Programmes and 
Projects—District Institutes of 
Education and Training (DIETs) 


A major outcome of the NPE was the launching 
of a grand Centrally Sponsored Scheme for 
Teacher Education (CSS). The CSS package inter 
alia provided for: mass orientation of school 
teachers in training camps; establishment of District 
Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) in each 
district; upgrading of selected secondary teacher 
education institutions into Colleges of Teacher 
Education and Institutes of Advanced Studies in 
Education; strengthening of State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training (SCERT) and 
strengthening of Departments of Education in 
universities. The Scheme can be considered as a 
major national initiative towards the quality 
improvement of human resources for the 
development of primary education. Apart from the 
DIETs and the training programmes which directly 
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reached teachers the other components too hada 
mandate to particularly support the primary 
education sector. The SCERTs are the major 
support institutions at the state level for primary 
education curriculum, materials and teacher 
training and their strengthening enabled them to 
have all the needed resources - infrastructure, 
faculty and programme funds - to discharge their 
mandate. The 20 SCERTs and 9 SIEs in the 
country with a total faculty of around 750 
benefited from the scheme. The IASEs were given 
the task of preparing teacher educators for primary 
teacher education institutions including DIETs and 
the university faculties of Education were to accept 
primary education as an important training and 
research concern. 


Of all these, DIETs stand out as a major 
intervention towards primary education reform. 
DIETs are the main supply institutions for the initial 
training of elementary teachers in most states. 
Planned to be set up in each district DIETs were 
in most cases developed from the upgradation of 
existing teacher training institutes/ junior basic 
training institutes. DIETs were envisioned to usher 
in a sea change in the primary education scene in 
each district through its training, extension and 
research activities. 


DIETs were established to serve the cause of 
universalisation of elementary education in 
different ways ranging from imparting training 
to pre-service and incumbent teachers to 
functioning as a district level resource support 
structure for primary school teachers, non 
formal and adult education workers, youth and 
community leaders and education officers at the 
sub-district level. The vision was to develop 


them as the main technical support structure to 
the yet-to-be-established district boards of 
education. This broad mandate implied that 
DIETs function in multiple areas - teaching, 
training, curriculum and materials development, 
research and extension, planning and 
management. The Programme of Action 1992 
laid down the functions of DIETs with reference 
to UEE even more explicitly. See Table 2.1. 


The EFA decade saw the steady growth of 
DIETs. There are more than 400 DIETs in the 
country today. 337 of them are said to be 
‘operational’ (MHRD, Annual Report, 1998). 
Even those that operational are not adequately 
staffed. The staff who have been posted to these 
institutions are mainly drawn from the school 
and field based cadres and most of them have 
little experience of working in teacher training 
or research and development institutions. The 
government finds it a challenge to make all the 
DIETs fully functional and to open new DIETs 
in the remaining districts during the Ninth plan 
(MHRD Annual Report, 1998). The 
establishment of DIETs and their functioning has 
not been even throughout the country. This was 
partly because the scheme was implemented in 
phases and some states had not accepted the 
scheme until a few years ago. West Bengal and 
some states in the North Eastern region joined 
the scheme only recently. While some DIETs 
have made notable progress others are 
struggling to establish themselves. An 
assessment of the technical and infrastructure 
capacity of DIETs is under way. The object of 
the exercise is to assess quality of functions 
being carried out by DIETs and make 
recommendations to improve their capacity. 


Commercialisation and Low Profile of 
Primary Teacher Education 


The natural increase in demand for teachers with 


increasing school enrolments was stimulated 
further by the implementation of the Operation 
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Blackboard scheme and DPEP which opened up 
more posts of teachers. Added to this the backlog 
of untrained teachers in the system and the 
essential requirement of pre-service teacher 
certification for seeking appointment as teachers 
led to mounting pressure on the existing 


Table 2.1: Programme of Action Briefs for the DIETs 


Education for Women’s Equality 


Take up active programmes of women's development 
Develop training programmes for training teachers as 
agents of women’s 

empowerment 


Education of SC/STs and the Disadvantaged 


Training of SC/ST teachers on a large scale 


Education of the Disabled 


Make it a component in pre and in-service teacher 
training 


Adult and Continuing Education 


Academic and technical resource support to TLC at 
the district and Block levels 


Early Childhood Care and Education 


Play a pivotal role for technical resource support to 
ECCE programmes and functionaries in key areas like 
training, 

curriculum development, transaction etc. 


Elementary Education 


Involve in implementation of microplanning projects 
Training of NFE workers 

Evolve NFE project evaluation techniques and 
methodologies 

Train teachers in the use of OB materials 

Take up MLL projects so that it becomes an integral 
part of teacher training 

Training and motivation of administrators to make the 


system work 


Teacher Training 


Train teachers with focus on MLL and OB 
(Language, mathematics, environmental studies) 

and cover all teachers in the district (end of 8th plan) 

Implement SOPT 

Bil 


Management of Education 


Provide expert guidance and support to VECs 
Support school complexes 
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institutional capacity. The demand far exceeding 
supply market forces took over causing 
unprecedented rise in the number of training 
institutions in some parts of the country. The 
escalating demand for trained teachers and the 
belief that a training certificate / degree acted as a 
collateral against future unemployment made 
teacher education a lucrative business proposition 
and led to mushrooming of substandard training 
institutions. One of the factors that accounted for 
the establishment of DIETs was the 
commercialisation that had crept into teacher 
training. The DIET scheme was made conditional 
to the closing down or phasing out of sub-standard 
institutions by the state governments. However this 
condition was relaxed later. 


Although pre service teacher training continued to 
grow in terms of increase in the number of 
institutions and enrolments no major initiatives 
were taken either towards the renewal of the 
curriculum or reform of training techniques. In this 
respect the low profile that primary teacher training 
suffered from all along continued. While the 
increase in the number of DIETs during the decade 
was a happy development it did not bring with it 
any new initiatives towards the quality reform of 
pre-service teacher training. Although DIETs had 
a much wider mandate than pre service training 
of teachers they were expected to bring in 
innovation and infuse new life to initial training 
through content upgradation and adoption of 
newer methods of teaching and training. This 
however remained only a hope, as the 
establishment of the new structures was not 
accompanied with matching enthusiasm to 


renew curriculum and adopt fresh strategies of 
training. 


NCTE and Quality Control in Teacher 
Education 


Another landmark development during the decade 
was the establishment in August 1995 of the 
National Council for Teacher Education (through 
Parliament Act No. 73 of 1993) as a statutory 
authority for “achieving planned and coordinated 
development of the teacher education system 
throughout the country, the regulation and proper 
maintenance of norms and standards in the 
teacher education system and for matters 
connected therewith”. The functions of the NCTE 
listed in the statute are: 


e Undertake surveys and studies relating to 
various aspects of teacher education and 
publish the result thereof; 


e Make recommendations to the Central and 
State governments, University Grants 
Commission and recognised institutions in the 
matter of preparation of suitable plans and 
programmes in the field of teacher education; 


e Coordinate and monitor teacher education 
and its development in the country; 


e@ Lay down guidelines in respect of minimum 
qualifications for a person to be employed as 
a teacher in schools or in recognised 
institutions; 


@ Lay down norms for any specified category of 
courses or training in teacher education, 
including the minimum eligibility criteria for 
admission thereof, and the method of selection 
of candidates, duration of the course, course 
contents and mode of curriculum; 


e Lay down guidelines for compliance by 
recognised institutions, for starting new courses 
or training and for providing physical and 
infrastructure facilities, staffing pattern and staff 
qualifications; 


@ Lay down standards in respect of examinations 
leading to teacher education qualifications, 
criteria for admission to such examinations and 
schemes of courses or training; 


@ Lay down guidelines regarding tuition fees and 
other fees chargeable by recognised 
institutions; 


© Promote and conduct innovation and research 
in various areas of teacher education and 
disseminate the results thereof; 


@ Examine and review periodically the 
implementation of the norms, guidelines and 
standards laid down by the Council, and to 
suitably advise the recognised institutions; 


® Evolve suitable performance appraisal systems, 
norms and mechanisms for enforcing 
accountability on recognised institutions. 


® Formulate schemes for various levels of teacher 
education and identify recognised institutions 
and set up new institutions for teacher 
development programmes. 


® Take all necessary steps to prevent 
commercialisation of teacher education and 


© Perform such other functions as may be 
entrusted to it by the Central Government 


The conferring of the statutory status on NCTE 
which was so far functioning as an advisory body 
with its secretariat housed in the NCERT came as 
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teachers and educationists. The Council is vested 
with both regulatory and academic functions of 
providing resource support for the qualitative 
improvement of teacher education programmes. 
Under the statute it is now mandatory for teacher 
education institutions to seek the recognition of the 
NCTE. All institutions of teacher education - pre- 
school, elementary, secondary, higher secondary, 
NFE institutions, institutions preparing teachers for 
physical education, education of the disabled, 
adult education - are brought under the authority 
of the NCTE. 


During its five years of existence the NCTE, acting 
on its wide brief, has laid down norms and 
standards, submitted them to periodic review on 
the basis of the feed back from the field and 
accorded recognition to institutions fulfilling the 
norms, To carry out its mandate NCTE has set up 
four Regional Committees and a fifth one is being 
set up to serve the NE region. The Committees 
through Inspection teams get information on the 
fulfillment of requirements by the recognition 
seeking institution and take appropriate decisions. 
There is a Standing Committee on norms and 
standards which develops the norms and also 
submits them to periodical review in the light of 
the feedback received from the field. Institutions 
are given recognition or provisional recognition or 
refused recognition on the basis of the report of 
the Inspecting Teams. 


Apart from exercising its regulatory and disciplinary 
authority NCTE also undertook major initiatives 
towards extending academic support to the quality 
improvement of teacher education. These include: 
projects on competency based and commitment 


a fulfillment of the long pending demand €- “oriented teacher education, state studies on teacher 
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education - status, issues and future projections - 
to help in the formulation of effective programmes 
for improving the quality and relevance of teacher 
education in the country, guidelines for teacher 
education through distance education and 
scholarly works on indigenous thinking in teacher 
education. Another step of the NCTE worth 
mentioning is its project for strengthening 
elementary teacher education in the NE region. It 
is a multi pronged approach involving print and 
AV materials, orientation programmes, capsule 
courses, distance education programmes and 
upgrading of institutional facilities. One more 
project of note is Networks for Institutional 
Capacity Enhancement. The project seeks to bring 
together University departments of Education, 
SCERTs and elementary teacher education 
institutions under a symbiotic relationship for 
improving elementary teacher education. The 
project is being implemented in five focal points 
in the country and will be extended to more soon, 
Yet another important NCTE initiative was the 
organisation of a national conference of DIET 
principals involving 203 principals, 14 Directors of 
SCERTs and 30 eminent educationists on the 
implications of the EFA mandate to the DIETs with 
the focus on reorientation of primary teachers 
towards the EFA goals. The themes discussed 
included: EFA and socio-economic changes, UEE 
and eradication of illiteracy, global perspectives 
and national priorities in EE, innovation and 
experimentation in EE and scientific and 
technological development. 


But the single most important activity of the NCTE 
in terms of its potential to transform teacher 
education content and processes throu 
country is the development of a 


framework for teacher education programmes for 
different levels of schooling. For the elementary 
stage multiple models are recommended in view 
of diverse practices relating to training of teachers 
at the primary, upper primary and elementary 
levels. Prepared on the basis of wide consultations 
at the regional and national levels through 
seminars and conferences the Framework 
envisages ‘a curriculum rooted in Indian reality 
and culture and promoting a mutually 
supportive system of teacher education based 
on community - training institution interaction’ 
and presents guidelines for evolving context- 
specific curriculum models to fit the diversities 
that characterise the Indian situation. The 
Framework explains the emerging Indian context 
with reference to the social, economic, 
technological changes taking place, the 
constitutional imperatives and the UEE 
implications and the need to break the different 
kinds of isolation of teacher education 


The establishment of this regulatory authority has 
already left its imprint on teacher education in the 
country. The chaos that characterised the teacher 
education scene where teacher education 
institutions sprung up like mushrooms and teacher 
education programmes suffered severe damage to 
their credibility has largely been controlled. The 
NCTE has also succeeded to a great extent in 
creating a facilitating environment for addressing 
quality improvement tasks in primary teacher 
education. 


DPEP Teacher Training: 
Decentralised Structures and 
Participatory Approaches 


The advent of the District Primary Education 


Programme (DPEP) in the middle of the decade 
drew public attention to the dismal state of primary 
education in the country especially with reference 
to learning achievement levels in the basic skills 
of language and arithmetic. DPEP’s objectives are: 
To reduce differences in enrolment, drop out and 
learning achievement among gender and social 
groups to less than 5 per cent; To reduce overall 
primary drop out rates for all students to less than 
10 per cent; To raise average achievement levels 
by at least 25 per cent over measured baseline 
levels and ensuring achievement of basic literacy 
and numeracy competencies and a minimum of 
40 per cent achievement levels in other 
competencies by all primary school children and 
to provide access for all children to primary 
education . DPEP claims that it is essentially a 
project driven by the demands of quality. 
Accordingly, the thrust of its activities is in the areas 
of curriculum and textbook reform, production of 
teacher and learner support materials and training 
of teachers and other functionaries to enhance 
their performance capability. 


DPEP teacher training is focused on its UEE goals. 
Its teaching philosophy is centred around enabling 
children achieve desired learning levels in different 
subjects through adoption of child centred, activity 
based and joyful learning methods and 
empowering teachers through capability building 
training and support materials. DPEP also provides 
grant of Rs. 500/ for teachers per annum to 
develop innovative and interesting teaching- 
learning materials with locally available 
environment friendly materials to support activities 
in classroom and ensure active involvement of 
children. Currently being implemented in 149 
districts in 14 states with prospects of further 
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expansion this flagship programme of the 
Government of India has started making waves 
impacting teacher behaviour in the classroom, 
school practices and school-community 
relationships. Of special significance is the freshness 
of thinking it has generated on matters concerned 
with the content and processes of teacher training. 
Attention has also been drawn to the training 
mode with the increasing adoption of modular 
approaches and on-site training. Teacher education 
structures have been decentralised down to the 
block and school cluster levels with the starting of 
block and cluster resource centres. The BRC / CRC 
are decentralised academic support institutions to 
provide on-site support to teachers in terms of 
school visits, demonstrations, feed back, teacher 
training, material preparation, discussion of special 
problems at monthly meetings. In DPEP - | states 
414 BRCs and 5224 CRCs have been established. 
The empowered Panchayati Raj institutions at the 
district, sub-district and village levels, in the coming 
years, are set to achieve a major breakthrough in 
integrating schools, communities and teacher 
education institutions. 


A spin-off of DPEP was that it turned the attention 
of the nation to the state of teacher performance 
in classroom and the need for teacher capability 
building. Although DPEP capability building 
measures targeted incumbent teachers the ideas it 
generated on teacher related issues triggered 
debates on a wide spectrum of issues related to 
teacher performance improvement including 
reform of initial teacher training. While there was 
no direct intervention into initial teacher training 
structures and processes the programme has 
nevertheless left its imprint on full time institutional 
training at least to the point of adding relevant UEE 


NG 
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concerns like MLLs, gender sensitive approaches, 
participatory and activity based teaching - learning 
methods to the teacher education curriculum. Even 
more, it has spurred national and state level efforts 
to examine initial teacher training programmes 
critically with reference to UEE needs. ‘Establishing 
continuity between in-service and pre-service 
training’ hitherto only a slogan has now acquired 
a concrete context and a substantive frame of 
reference for practical application. 


National Support to Primary Teacher 
Education 


In the implementation of the CSS action package, 
the national resource institutions, namely, NCERT 
and NIEPA played a major role. They were directly 
involved in the designing, planning and execution 
of the various actions under the scheme and their 
monitoring and evaluation. The NCERT 
conducted induction training for the newly 
appointed Principals and faculty, of DIETs in such 
areas as pre-service training, in-service training, 
educational research and educational technology 
while the NIEPA focused on planning and 
management. With specific reference to initial 
teacher training the NCERT had, in the early 
- seventies, designed and tried out in its RIEs B.Ed. 
and M.Ed. degree programmes in elementary 
education to equip primary teachers and teacher 
educators with relevant professional skills. In the 
emerging context of the development of DIETs and 
launching of the DPEP the M.Ed. elementary 
education programme was reviewed and its 
curriculum fine tuned to meet the specific needs 
of elementary teacher education. 


Another significant contribution of the NCERT is 


the development of a curriculum framework for the 
primary stage incorporating the lessons learnt 
during the post-NPE years. The Primary Years - A 
Curriculum Framework (mimeo 1997) is based on 
the appreciation of the uniqueness of the primary 
stage - it is not education for passing on to higher 
stages but an education that lays the foundation 
for life - and the centrality of the child in the 
learning process. It outlines the expected profile of 
the child at the end of primary schooling, clarifies 
certain misconceptions, focuses on child-centred 
and activity-based teaching and learning, highlights 
favourable learning conditions necessary for 
‘access with success’ and identifies ways in which 
teachers can be helped to realise the objectives of 
the curriculum. A good frame of reference for 
quality improvement of primary teacher education 
would be a curriculum of this kind. 


Advent of Educational Technology: 
Interactive Television and Distance 
Learning 


Another development that had great influence on 
in-service teacher education modes and methods 
but so far has failed to impact initial institutional 
teacher training is educational technology. 


The application of ET in teacher training had 
begun as early as the 80’s. The NCERT through 
its CIET had produced audio/video programmes 
on a wide range of subjects related to teacher 
education. These were telecast on Doordarshan for 
teachers in the states of Delhi, UP, Bihar, MP, 
Haryana, Chandigarh, Rajasthan and Andaman 
and Nicobar islands. The SIETs also telecast 
programmes in the states of Orissa, AP, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. The CIET also identified 


more than 40 video programmes from its stock and 
developed a package for integrating into the SOPT 
programme. A user guide to facilitate the use of 
the package was also developed. The package 
covers areas like developing school readiness, girls 
education, value education, teaching of languages, 
mathematics, environmental sciences, art 
education, work experience and health and 
physical education to be used in teachers’ pre and 
in service training programmes. 


But the real breakthrough in moving away from 
the centre-based teacher training strategy and its 
cascade mode known for its transmission loss was 
achieved with the launching of the Tele SOPT 
programme of training teachers through interactive 
video technology. The programme provides 
inservice education to teachers through 
teleconferencing (one way video and two way 
audio) mode. The programme conducted in the 
states of Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh is 
claimed to be the first ever attempt in India to 
use interactive video technology in the 
continuing education of teachers. The 
experimental project achieved major outcomes 
like better understanding of the use of 
technology in teacher training and development 
of educational software package containing print 
and video on different themes. 


Distance education has come a long way from 
broadcast television and radio, to video and audio 
cassettes to computer and satellite. It is now 
claimed that learning experience is strongly in the 
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grip of an ‘interaction paradigm’ and technologies 
which offer some form of interaction are the ones 
in demand. With the SOPT and the earlier 
Classroom 2000 projects establishing the 
possibilities of distance education mode employing 
interactive technologies showing the way future 
teacher education programmes especially the ones 
with large target coverage in the shortest possible 
time are being conceived and planned primarily 
in the distance learning mode. The GOI National 
Action Plan for in-service education of primary 
teachers seeks to meet the challenge of mass 
training technology by pressing into service the 
distance education mode augmenting the ongoing 
distance education with satellite based 
communication technology. Another project in the 
offing the Interactive Television Project (ITV) 
proposes to experiment a mixed mode of ITV, self 
study and face to face interactive methodology and 
offer opportunity for teachers to interact with 
experts in a virtual classroom reducing the loss of 
quality of training. 


In contrast to these exciting developments in in- 
service education initial teacher education remains 
unconcerned and unaffected with the possibilities 
and potential of ET, outside including them - in the 
best case scenario - as ‘topics’ to be studied to 
make the trainees aware of these developments. 
Hardly are there any significant attempts to apply 
the technology to improve the curriculum 
transaction in teacher education programmes not 
to speak of training teachers in the skills of using 
the technology. 


SECTION Ill 


Current Status of Primary Teacher Training 


Overall Country Scenario 


At the turn of the century India has one of the 
largest teacher training systems in the world with 
nearly 30000 teacher educators engaged in the 
business of teacher training at the pre-school, 
elementary, secondary and higher levels of 
schooling. There are more than 1200 teacher 
training schools and 700 colleges of education and 
university departments of education supporting an 
expanding school system employing a teacher 
force of 4.52m teachers of which primary teachers 
alone account for 3m. There are also institutions 
for training teachers in pre-school education, 
special education, physical education, adult and 
non-formal education. The continued pursuit of 
the EFA goal would mean in the coming years a 
further expansion of schools and teachers. At the 
rate of 11.27 per cent growth registered during the 
period 86-93 (1.61 per cent annually) the number 
of primary teachers at the end of ninth and tenth 
plan is estimated to be 2.12m and 2.30 m 
respectively. Correspondingly the teacher 
education system finds itself poised for further 
expansion. 


The development of teacher education with 
respect to availability of trained teachers in the 
school system, institutional capacity, entry 
qualification and duration of training, facilities 
in training institutions and quality of inputs is 
not even throughout the country as is only to 
be expected. According to statistics the number 
of untrained teachers is not high in most states. 
However in states of Eastern and North Eastern 
region it is considerably high in some cases as 


high as 60 to 70 per cent. See Tables 3.1 and 
32s 


The more serious problem with primary teacher 
training is the non-observance of standards and 
norms in respect of entry level qualifications, 
duration of training, certification requirement for 
recruitment of teachers and infrastructure and 
physical facilities. The NCTE has also laid down 
norms for physical infrastructure, human resources, 
academic inputs and financial resources. In respect 
of all these practices vary across states. The 
Council’s goal of bringing all training institutions 
into its fold has largely been achieved with 2127 
institutions out of 2570 applying for recognition by 
the end of March 98. Of the total number of 1158 
elementary teacher education institutions 955 had 
applied for recognition. 89 were granted 
recognition and 457 were granted provisional 
recognition. 15 were refused recognition. 469 new 
institutions also sought recognition of which 4 were 
granted recognition, 21 were provisionally 
recognised and 61 refused recognition. There are 
still a large number of institutions which have not 
applied for recognition. See Table 3.3. 


Primary teacher training continues to remain a 
under-graduate / certificate / diploma programme 
offered in exclusive training establishments which 
could at best be described as modest in respect of 
infrastructure, facilities and staff. These institutions 
go by various names - elementary teacher training 
institutions, teacher’s training institutes, basic 
training institutes and so on. DIETs are in most 
states the main institutions that prepare elementary 
teachers. The programmes that are offered in these 
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Table 3.1: Teachers - Men, Women, Trained, Untrained 
(Primary/ Junior Basic School) 


Pupi Teacher Ratio 
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Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD,GOI,1997. 
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Table 3.2: Teachers - Men, Women, Trained, Untrained 


States/UTs 


(Middle/ Senior Basic School) 


Dadar, Nagar Haveli 


Daman 


Delhi 
Lakshadweep 
Pondicherry 


Andhra Pradesh 92 
| Arunachala Pradesh 43 26 
Assam 39110 | 9195| 48305 TE 24 
Bihar 78256| 22604} 100860 43 
Goa 281| 460] 741 07. 16 
Gujarat 75536| 67105] 142641 A zji 40 
Haryana 8414| 5601| 14015 92 _ 38 | 
Himachal Pradesh T 4036| 1485] 5521 99 ja : | 
Jammu and Kashmir 14538| 8824| 23362 2 
| Karnataka ; 674091 52385] 119794 an E 50 
| Kerala 17224 | 33340| 50564 n a 29 
Madhya Pradesh 69098 ee 97977 6L 33 
Maharashtra | 1037| 71641 | 176988 o R 38 ; 
Manipur 3 29 19 | 
Meghalaya 37 ats 17 al 
| Mizoram 4 i 11 
Nagaland 29 19 | 
Orissa 98 ie 33 | 
Punjab VES 4 20 
Rajasthan Lowe. 33 | 
Sikkim 47 E 19 
Tamil Nadu 100 = ee 
Tripura 4285 30 23 
Uttar Pradesh 71938 9 40 
West Bengal 16091 
| Andaman & Nicobar 309 21 esa 
Chandigarh 17 i 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD, GOI, 1997. 
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Table 3.3 : Elementary Teacher Education Institutions and their 
Status of Recognition 


. |Refused 
3 
+ 
i : 
Haryana | 20} 20 17 = 25 | a 
Himachal Pradesh [6 6 T F a 
Jammu and Kashmir A | i -5 
Karnataka wo aoi 34 | S 85 1 20 
Kerala 101] %3 7 o | 
Madhya Pradesh Be 57 57 38 14 5 | 
Maharashtra 265 | 214 2 a 6l 1 
Mani alt 4 A 
Meghalaya we 3 2 ] i 
Mizoram 2 2 ees BA 
Me a a a a oo a 
i eo reer eras 5 Do 
ae eee ae 1 | 
Rajasthan aa aa E an E T 
Sikkim T E a 
Tamil Nadu | 75) a aa ena 270 | 32 
Tipua Bo 2? e A A 
Uttar Pradesh AE soiree A ba 
West Bengal iO I crn eee ee i | 
Andaman & Nicobar Boe) ee ee aa eae al 
Chandigarh heuea] ears 2 it 
| Dadar, Nagar Haveli EEs ee 
Daman it ti poo J 
| Delhi 6 6 4 2 UC a 3 
Lakshadweep eet 
Pondicherry 1 1 1 JE AE 
[NDA GN A ai | Ss | aga] a [ail 61 


Source: NCTE - Annual Report 1997-98, 
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institutions also carry a welter of nomenclatures 
like, T.C.H, D.Ed, J.B.T, PTG, T.T.C., E.TT etc. 
standing for Teacher’s Certificate (Higher), 
Diploma in Education, Junior Basic Training, etc. 
No fresh initiatives are launched or interest evinced 
to upgrade primary teacher training to a degree 
level programme by the universities. With the 
experience of the earlier aborted experiments in 
this direction by the NCERT and other agencies 
remaining fresh in memory this is not altogether 
unexpected. The exception is provided by a few 
institutions like the Delhi University which has 
started an integrated B.El.Ed. Degree programme 
in elementary education. 


The national norms prescribe an academic 
education of 12 years and a two year programme 
of professional training. The entry qualification for 
primary teacher training remains in the range of 
10 to 12 years of academic education and the 
duration of training in the range of 1 to 2 years. It 
is 10 years in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal 
and in the several states in the North East region. 
The duration of training is also 1 year in many 
states - Arunachala Pradesh, Assam, West Bengal 
and in the NE states already mentioned. Initial 
teacher training is also not an essential requirement 
for appointment as teachers in several states - 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Assam, Arunachala Pradesh, 
Bihar, West Bengal and Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland and Tripura. Teacher 
recruitment procedures also vary across states as 
do the service ccnditions of teachers. See Table 3.4. 


The Teacher Education Picture in the 
States 


In Arunachal Pradesh, the percentage of untrained 
teachers is as high as 58.6 per cent. The problem 
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before the state is stemming the addition to the 
untrained by changing the recruitment policy and 
supply of required number of trained teachers to 
the school system. There is only one functioning 
DIET and the additional ten DIETs sanctioned 
need to be operationalised soon. Even then the 
institutional capacity may not be sufficient to 
clear the backlog and ensure adequate supply 
of trained teachers. Further, the duration of the 
training course is only one year. (NCTE, 1998) 


Assam too does not prescribe pre-service training 
as an essential requirement for appointment as 
teachers. The problem, as in the case of other 
states in the north eastern region, is the low quality 
of the human capital involved in teaching with a 
large number of teachers being under qualified, 
untrained or under trained. Teachers are recruited 
first and incentives are offered to them to acquire 
professional qualification which is a nine month in- 
service course offered by the SCERT and BTC. 
The capacity of these institutions being far below 
requirements the state faces a major problem of 
clearing the backlog of untrained teachers. The 
newly established DIETs are yet to be made fully 
functional to address these tasks. 


Delhi has five DIETs which produce 460 teachers 
through its Diploma in Elementary Teacher 
Education which is of two years duration after 
twelve years of schooling. The projections of 
requirements of trained teachers indicate that the 
state would need more institutions and increased 
institutional capacity. The number of teachers 
required to achieve UEE in the year 2000 would 
be more than 70000. An innovative programme 
started by the Delhi University is the B.El.Ed 
degree programme. The course is patterned after 
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Table 3.4 : Primary/ Elementary Teacher Education Programmes and 
Recruitment Qualifications for Primary Teachers 


Source: NCTE, New Delhi - (Provisional) 
Note: What is given above represents the 
qualifications. Under Shiksha Karmi Yojna 
teachers with no training. Such variations 


10+2 10+2 FIG 
10+2 (Tribals) | 10+2 (Tribals) Nil 
. Grad. (Others) | Grad. (Others) 
10 (LP) 10 (LP) Nil 
10+2 (UP) 10+2 (UP) 

10 10 
10+2 
10+2 
10+2 SSC (10+2) TTC 
10+2 SSC (10+2) TIC 


10+2 TCH 
10+2 TTC 
10+2 i ee DiEd 
10+2 D.Ed 
10 for Primary 
Grad. For UP 
10 (+ 2 Prop) 
10 (+ 2 Prop) 
10+2 


10+2 Nil 


A 
Oj 
= 


10+2 TIC 
EO NI | 
| 1042 | 1042 BIC 
[EL 107 10 Nil 


general picture in the states. There are variations in states with regard to specific details about recruitment 
in Rajasthan, for example, recruitment qualifications are VIII class for men teachers and VI class for women 


have come up of laté in Madhya Pradesh and other states as well 
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the integrated teacher education courses started by 
the NCERT’s Regional Colleges of Education. The 
programme combines courses in pedagogy and 
school subjects which are further divided into core 
and liberal courses. In addition to theory papers, 
practicals in fine arts, crafts, class room 
management, material development, evaluation, 
school internship are important components of the 
curriculum. The minimum eligibility is senior 
secondary. (NCTE, 1998) This highly innovative 
and aimed - at - excellence course deserves a 
special mention in the context of current talk about 
upgrading primary teacher training. 


Tripura too faces the problem of low institutional 
capacity with only two basic training colleges 
which are soon to be converted to DIET. The 
problem before the state is that it has to reach an 
unmanageable number of untrained teachers 
whose number is swelling every day. During the 
ninth plan 5000 teachers may be recruited, all 
untrained. With this the number of untrained 
teachers would swell to 11000. Even with two 
more DIETs coming up the clearing of the backlog 
of untrained teachers poses a formidable 
challenge. The duration of under graduate basic 
training Tripura is only one year. (NCTE, 1998) 


In Haryana, it is felt that the present norm of 50 
per cent marks in the qualifying examination is too 
low to produce good quality teachers. The D.Ed. 
course is of two years duration after senior 
secondary. There are 30 institutions including 12 
DIETs offering the initial training course. The 
projection of need for trained teachers indicates 
that the state requires 9 more institutions in the 
coming years (NCTE, 1998) The entry 
qualification for the training programme was raised 
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from 10 to 12 years a few years ago. Nearly 80 
per cent of the teachers in the system are only 
matriculates. Their content upgradation needs to 
be taken up on priority. Also the pre-service 
training lacks the edge to deal with the DPEP 
objectives (Yadav, 1997). 


Himachal Pradesh has twelve DIETs most of which 
are upgraded Basic Training Schools. The duration 
of training is two years. However the entry 
qualification to the training institution is a 
matriculation (10th class) pass as against 12th class 
recommended by the NCTE. The DIETs in tribal 
districts are non-functional. Most of the DIETs 
function in rented buildings. The norms laid 
down by the NCTE in respect of academic staff, 
physical infrastructure, admission criteria and 
curriculum transaction are not followed 
adequately by the DIETs. There is hardly any use 
of innovative practices nor of educational 
technology. There are no demonstration schools 
attached to the DIETs and there are no hostel 
facilities. And most of the DIETs have only two 
functional units - pre-service and in-service teacher 
training. (NCTE, 1998) 


Karnataka has more than adequate number of 
teacher training institutions. This is in view of the 
presence of a large number of unaided institutions 
which have sprung up as a result of the increasing 
market demand for teacher certification courses. 
Certification is an essential requirement for 
appointment as teachers. The large scale 
recruitment of teachers under OB and DPEP led 
to the mushrooming of training institutions. There 
are an unbelievable 132 TTls (18 govt., 42 aided 
and 52 unaided) in addition to 20 DIETs. They 
offer the two-year TCH course for which the entry 
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gualification is a pass in the 12th class. The 
concerns are those of quality improvement - the 
gap between training imparted and the actual 
needs of schools, lack of adequate support to 
institutions by the SCERT, DIETs and CTEs in view 
of frequent transfers, non- availability of text books 
and reference materials in the local language 
Kannada and absence of demonstration schools in 
training institutions. To improve the academic 
standards further the thinking is in favour of going 
for an integrated, need based three year diploma 
after ten years of school education. The pupil 
teacher ratio is presently 47:1 and if this is to be 
brought down to 40:1 an additional 60000 
teachers would be needed in the next five years 
and this would mean further increase in intake of 
existing institutions or starting of more institutions 
(NCTE, 1999) 


In Madhya Pradesh the percentage of untrained 
teachers presently stands at 40 per cent. The 
problem before the state is one of clearing the huge 
backlog of 113766 untrained teachers. Suitable 
Strategies need to be chalked out to see that no 
fresh entry of untrained teachers is allowed at any 
Point. The state has a total of 57 training 
institutions of which 45 are DIETs. About 3000 
teachers pass out of these institutions with a two 
year Diploma in Education after Higher secondary. 
The major problem is lack of essential physical 
facilities and qualified faculty in the training 
establishments. Most of the sanctioned posts are 
lying vacant for a long time. The state has achieved 
a breakthrough of sorts by evolving a separate 
cadre for the DIET faculty and hopes to have a 
fully staffed cadre of DIETs soon. The NCTE 
norms in respect of staff are not observed 
especially in non-government institutions. More 
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serious is the non-observance of norms in 
respect of entry qualifications for the training 
course. Nor is the readiness of teacher to serve 
in rural areas or ability to verbally communicate 
are taken into account while admitting students 
to the training program (NCTE, 1997). The state 
also has the problem of under qualified teachers 
with quite a significant percentage of them being 
under Matric (10th class). Their number is put at 
20,000 (Yadav, 1995). And the teacher education 
curriculum needs to be fine tuned towards the EFA 
objectives. 


In Rajasthan, the admission requirements to the 
teacher training course of two years duration is a 
Pass in the Senior Secondary (12th class). This 
would certify them to teach from classes | to VIII. 
The course is administered by the Directorate of 
Primary and Secondary Education. There are 18 
STCs and 27 DIETs to train teachers. The problems 
and issues facing teacher education are more of a 
qualitative kind like non-observance of national 
norms with regard to eligibility requirements for 
admission (minimum marks of 50 per cent in the 
qualifying examination) and the low content 
knowledge of entrants; relating teacher education 
to actual classroom conditions; imbalance between 
theory and practice; use of available technology 
and electronic media, non-availability of textbooks 
and reference books in local language and 
inadequate laboratory facilities, (NCTE, 1998) 


The main teacher education programme for 
Primary teachers in Uttar Pradesh is the two year 
Basic Training Certificate Course and the 
institutions that train teachers are the 63 DIETs. As 
to the demand and supply position of trained 
teachers the projections indicate that the present 


output of trained teachers will be adjusted with the 
requirements of the state along with absorption of 
the backlog of untrained teachers. A challenge 
facing the DIETs is the lack of employment for BTC 
trained teachers who have to wait as long as 10 
years to get into the job (NCTE, 1999) 


West Bengal continues to appoint untrained 
teachers for its primary schools. Unlike secondary 
teachers primary teachers are first recruited and 
later some are deputed for training. It has been the 
experience, however, that not many are willing to 
undergo training and there is a huge backlog of 
untrained teachers. It was 54592 in 1993 and the 
figure is mounting every year. There is a pressure 
to review the policy and make Primary Teacher 
Training Certificate (PTTC) an essential 
requirement for recruitment of teachers especially 
so as a network of PTTIs is already functioning and 
the state has started implementing the DIET 
scheme. In view of the existing policy of 
appointing untrained teachers nearly 47 per cent 
of the capacity of PTTIs has gone unutilised. 
(NCTE, 1998). The entry qualification for 
training is only Madhyamic (10th class) pass 
certificate. The percentage of female teachers is 
also very low (23.3) compared to the national 
average. In rural areas it is as low as 14.23. This 
would imply a change in the recruitment policy in 
favour of female teachers and a larger 
apportionment of places in training institutions for 
women trainees. 


Such, then, is the picture, warts and all, of pre- 
service teacher education in India. The State 
Studies on Teacher Education have drawn 
attention to the following aspects which need to 
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be addressed towards quality improvement of 
teacher education: 


@ Absence of compulsory requirement of pre- 
service teacher training for appointment of 
teachers and continued appointment of 
untrained teachers in some states. Example: 
West Bengal, Arunachala Pradesh, Tripura. 


e@ Non-observance of the NCTE norm of 50 per 
cent marks for minimum eligibility to the 
training course and the criticism of the norm 
itself as being too low for preparation of 
teachers to the elementary schools with classes 
from I to VIII. Example: Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh 


e Non-observance of norms with regard to 
minimum academic qualification for entry into 
training and the duration of training. In some 
states these are tenth class pass and one year 
respectively. Example: West Bengal, 
Arunachala Pradesh, Tripura, and Himachal 
Pradesh. 


@ The admission test for training institutions is 
not satisfactory with respect to what it tests 
which do not ensure entrance of those with the 
right ability and aptitude to teaching. 


@ Institutional capacity for teacher training is 
largely unutilised in some states like West 
Bengal and is in inadequate supply in others 
like Arunachala Pradesh. 


@ The ability in content of most entrants to the 
training institutions leaves much to be desired 
and needs to be upgraded. 


ING 


SECTION IV 


Primary Teacher Training during the EFA Decade 


A Critical Review 


An Overall Appraisal 


At the threshold of the new millennium the picture 
that one has of primary teacher training is one of 
notable achievements as well as tasks yet to be 
addressed, eye catching progress in certain areas 
and failure to achieve breakthrough in critical 
spheres. As to the gains, the system has responded 
gamely to the demands arising from expansion in 
the school education sector in terms of substantial 
increase in number and variety of teacher training 
and support institutions. Greater access to 
programmes and materials has been achieved on 
a hitherto unknown scale. Teacher support actions 
exhibit a range and variety. There are more funds 
for training activities and more programmes for 
teachers. There is greater availability of a variety 
of materials - work books, guidebooks, training 
manuals, self learning materials. Grants are 
available for teachers to fabricate their own 
teaching aids. As to the national visibility it is 
enjoying primary teacher education never had it 
so good. The CSS package of actions stands out 
as a grand pan-Indian effort towards teacher 
education reform. The decades old demand of 
teachers and teacher educators for a statutory 
authority to oversee and regulate the development 
of teacher education has now been fulfilled with 
the founding of the National Council for Teacher 
Education (NCTE). The presence of NCTE has 
already begun to be felt and the coming years hold 
out promise of further positive developments in the 
quality and standards of teacher education 
institutions and programmes. 


Much of the upsurge of post-NPE activity however 
has been number driven. The implementation of 
the CSS package, unfortunately, was not 
accompanied by concurrent concern and reflection 
on issues relating to, especially, the capacity of the 


_ teacher education establishment to assimilate the 


largesse and respond in terms of appropriate 
programmes and projects. In the case of the much 
hyped DIETs, although there was the usual 
euphoria that accompanies birth of new 
institutions, the more material questions relating to 
their objectives, programmes, the kind of support 
which these institutions were expected to give at 
the district level and, more than all, the capacity 
of the institution to carry out its omnibus terms of 
reference were not considered in depth. As to the 
bottom line, the quality of teacher performance in 
the classroom, the impact of the inputs is only 
beginning to be felt. Even granting that teacher 
education alone cannot be the sole determinant 
of teacher behaviour one cannot help feeling that 
the system has been found wanting in its 
‘readiness’ to creatively respond to the state 
sponsored largesse by way of innovative 
programmes and projects of teacher performance 
improvement. It is sad that the opulence of new 
structures and the plentiful availability of resources 
has to contend with a situation where there are no 
matching human resources to assimilate and 
sustain them. 


The steady increase in the demand for teachers 
and the requirement of professional certification for 
appointment as teachers has enhanced the market 
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value of teacher education if not the status of the 
teaching profession. At the ideational level the 
‘resolves’ at different levels to achieve education 
for all brought issues relating to teacher training to 
the centre stage of educational debate. Primary 
education is also slowly getting accepted as a 
‘respectable’ sphere of study and research by the 
academics overcoming the disdain with which it 
was treated before. Some indicators of this 
development are: the increasing involvement of 
university academics in DPEP projects, the 
upgradation of some Departments of Education in 
the universities as Institutes of Advanced Studies 
in Education, the availability of generous funding 
for primary education research under different 
schemes for academics, and the starting of 
innovative teacher education Programmes like the 
B.ELEd by the Delhi University. That the teacher 
is the key actor in educational reform is not passed 
off as an innocuous truism anymore, but has 
issued forth in deliberate teacher development 
Policies and programmes. Another happy 
development is that teacher education discussions 
exude a freshness of thinking. Increasing concern 
is expressed for imparting a skill orientation to 
teacher education and making training methods 
Participatory. There is the desire to enrich the 
training basket with a variety of materials, to shed 
old notions about the ‘trainer’ and the ‘trainee’, to 
make training a cooperative learning experience 
for both, to give an honest try for the use of 
interactive communication technologies. All these 
augur well for the future development of teacher 
training. 


At the same time it is disquieting that a climate has 
not been created in the country during all these 
years for the emergence of context specific 
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initiatives at the state and sub-state levels towards 
the reform of teacher training structures and 
Processes. Even the ‘district specific’ DPEP has not 
come out with glory on this count. Reform actions 
in primary teacher education carried out so far 
have been pan-Indian emanating from the Centre, 
Proposing standard, across-the-board solutions at 
the national level. The trend is in favour of grand 
designs and strategies. Even the plans and projects 
in the pipe line continue to be cast in the same 
mold despite claims to the contrary. Far from 
enabling local initiatives to emerge the all-India 
plans and programmes seem to have created a 
dependency syndrome. The SCERTs at the state 
level and the DIETs at the district level have yet 
to emerge as the fully empowered institutions that 
one would wish. An Opportunity of building their 
capacity was missed when they were marginalised 
from the mainstream DPEP activities on the plea 
that they had no capacity. Investing them with the 
responsibility for specific tasks would have given 
them an opportunity to develop their capacity. 
Primary education is local specific if it is anything 
and solutions to its varied problems including 
teacher training should come out of contextual 
realities. There can be no general and a priori 
solutions to the problems of primary education. 


Much of the hype that has accompanied primary 
teacher education in the decade relates to 
incumbent teacher training. The mood of in-service 
training is upbeat and it exudes a robustness that 
raises hopes for the future of initial teacher training. 
It has shed its adhocism and is getting 
institutionalised aided by the new structures like 
the, Teacher Centres, Block/ Cluster Resource 
Centres and the plethora of training cascades 
launched by the states as well as the centre. The 


support base for teachers has widened. The 
approach to planning and management of training 
is becoming increasingly professional as evidenced 
in the sophistication that characterises the 
designing, delivery and evaluation of training 
programmes. Also explicit is the scientific approach 
to the development and production of training 
packages and monitoring and evaluation of 
programmes. Preparation of modules based on 
assessment of training needs, their field trialling 
and evaluation has become common practice. 
Corporate values guide the management of the 
teacher training enterprise and judgment is made 
with reference to the criteria of efficiency, cost 
effectiveness and usefulness of outputs. 


Teacher training has also gradually ceased to be 
the preserve of formally trained professionals. The 
field experiences of many NGOs have provided 
useful inputs towards demystification of teacher 
training and evolution of innovative training 
methods. For example, the Shiksha Karmi project 
which arose out of the need to deal with the 
problem of teacher absenteeism is built on the 
deployment of ordinary people with enthusiasm 
and desire to teach but with no formal education 
to do so. Lok Jumbish another major NGO 
initiative has set up vibrant block and cluster 
resource groups for providing academic 
supervision and regular training of teachers. 
Eklavya’s teacher training programme adopts 
methods that rid the teacher of their inhibitions in 
dealing with children at their own level. There is 
also increased direct involvement of the NGO 
activists and the general community in training 
activities much to the benefit of teacher education. 
Aided by the legislation empowering panchayat raj 
institutions in respect of education the sectoral 
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approach to primary education is slowly making 
way for treating primary education as an integral 
aspect of overall development strategy. As a fall- 
out the boundaries of primary teacher training are 
getting blurred with the appreciation of the 
interface between teacher training and the larger 
welfare and development activities. In other words, 
primary teacher training has come to assert its 
inter-disciplinarity, as it should have done long ago. 


All this, however, has happened in connection with 
the training of in-service teachers under different 
schemes. In contrast initial teacher training has 
remained untouched by these happenings. Its 
profile continues to remain low. Benign neglect 
characterises the way it is treated by those who 
control it. Although certification is essential for 
entry into the teaching profession it is still not so 
in several states and UTs. (See Table 3.4) A 
sizeable number of teachers in the system are 
untrained although the number is gradually 
coming down. There is an improvement in pupil 
teacher ratio at the all-India level but in several 
states it is still very high. More serious is the 
problem of the poor quality of the human capital 
that is presently engaged in teaching. Resource 
inputs to raise the quality of human resource in 
schools have been provided in good measure 
mainly in terms of starting of new structures like 
DIETs, strengthening of support institutions like 
SCERTs. 


Issues relating to the quality reform of pre-service 
teacher education content and processes have not, 
however, received similar attention. In the early 
eighties the CAPE (Comprehensive Access to 
Primary Education) project introduced into the 
curriculum of elementary teacher education a 
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training cum production mode for providing 
experience to trainees in developing local specific 
curricular materials and learning episodes. This 
was a major breakthrough in the reform of teacher 
education curriculum. But the innovation was not 
sustained. Today, formal, institutional initial teacher 
training continues to function basically as an 
academic activity. Efforts made for training Shiksha 
Karmi teachers in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
elsewhere, no doubt, present encouraging 
exceptions. It is also true that states have from time 
to time reviewed the curriculum of pre-service 
teacher education. But, these have not been able 
to bring about any significant change in the basic 
character of the system as such. It is simply 
assumed, so it appears, that the UEE thrusts would 
somehow find their way into it and transform its 
orientation. But this has not happened save for an 
inclusion of a ‘topic’ here and a ‘problem’ there 
in the curriculum. In any case, initial teacher 
education lacks the focus and programmatic 
orientation of in-service training. 


Situating Initial Primary Teacher 
Education in the EFA Context 


Initial teacher education as already noted is run 
primarily as an academic programme and its 
performance is judged from criteria internal to the 
programme. EFA has not added any noticeable 
edge to it. It is concerned with UEE tasks only by 
the way. In any case it lacks the focus and thrust 
that in-service programmes have in this respect. It 
is now time to bring initial teacher education into 
the ‘firing line’ as a deliberate strategy to deal with 
the unfinished tasks of EFA. And these tasks 
remain as daunting as ever. Although India has 
now acquired the status of ‘medium human 


development’ country it still has a long way to go 
in the crucial indicators of literacy and education. 
There has been little significant change in adult 
literacy or the gross enrolment level. It is clear that 
human development in India is flawed in that it 
has not touched the lives of millions of Indians 
especially those who live in rural areas or happen 
to be female. This is so, despite the declaration of 
primary education as a fundamental, legally 
enforceable human right. 


Situating initial teacher education in the EFA 
context would mean treating it as a national 
programme of action towards the achievement of 
EFA goals and not as a cloistered academic 
activity. It also means shaping it as an effective 
instrument to tackle the various UEE tasks. The 
EFA agenda requires an appropriate level of 
human resources input into schools and a 
commitment to invest in the enhancement of the 
quality of human capital involved in teaching. 
These point to more favourable pupil teacher ratio 
and a host of measures towards the improvement 
of teacher status, motivation, training, recruitment 
and service conditions. The implication is that 
initial teacher education has to be deliberately 
planned with reference to the demand and supply 
position of teachers, available and required 
institutional capacity for initial teacher training, the 
desired pupil -teacher ratio and percentage of 
female teachers and, most important of all, the 
quality and thrusts of the training programme 
towards UEE. 


There are more than 1200 primary teacher 
education institutions (Teacher Training Schools) 
in the country and with more than 120,000 
students enrolled in them. (Selected Educational 


Statistics, 1996-97, MHRD, GOI). If properly 
trained through focused programmes this would 
constitute a powerful teacher force to handle the 
UEE tasks. This may have to be augmented in the 
coming years taking note of the increase in the 
child population, the number of children out of 
school and the increase in the enrolment apart 
from the total number of teachers in position, 
further teachers required and pupil - teacher ratio 
that can be sustained. It also has to take note of 
the increase in the number of schools, the number 
of single teacher schools. The Ninth Plan target for 
primary education includes bringing down the 
drop out rate from 36.3 per cent to 20 per cent 
for classes IV and from 56.5 per cent to 40 per 
cent for classes VI to VIII (MHRD, Annual Report, 
1998). According to the Sixth All India Educational 
Survey the total number of teachers in the primary 
and upper primary schools were 2.013 million and 
1.036 million, respectively. In 1996-97, there were 
36.3 million children of 6-14 age group who were 
out of school. For taking care of these children, at 
the rate of 1:40, 907,000 teachers would be 
required. Also, if the TPR is to be 1:40, for the 
151.4 m children attending school an additional 
735,000 teachers would be required. Thus 1.642 
million new teachers would be required for keeping 
all children of school going age in schools. This 
calculation is based on the projected child 
population in 1996 being 187,704,000 (Selected 
Educational Statistics, MHRD, 1997). With the 
population increasing further the demands on the 
system for teacher supply would escalate further. 


In the light of the findings of the state studies 
quoted earlier this would mean that states have to 
reassess capacities of their training institutions to 
match them with the teacher supply position. 
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Regional imbalances in the availability of 
institutional facilities also need to be removed. Also 
important in this connection are the pupil - teacher 
ratio and the percentage of female teachers. 
Enrolment and retention of girls in schools would 
demand gender fair approaches to the distribution 
of places in teacher education institutions and 
recruitment of teachers. States like West Bengal 
and generally the NE region are low on this 
indicator and planning of teacher education has 
to accommodate these concerns. 


Even more crucial is the quality of human capital 
involved in teaching and the country’s commitment 
to invest in its improvement. It is common 
knowledge that the academic and professional 
standards of teachers constitute a critical 
component of the essential learning conditions for 
achieving the EFA goals. The core EFA indicators 
are percentage of primary school teachers having 
the required academic qualifications and 
percentage of those who are certified to teach 
according to national norms. Initial teacher 
education should ensure proper supply of quality 
human resources by giving the most effective 
training to would-be teachers to carry out their 
responsibilities. 


It is well known that the quality and extent of 
learner achievement are determined primarily by 
teacher competence and teacher motivation. The 
length of academic preparation, the level of subject 
matter knowledge and the repertoire of 
pedagogical skills teachers possess to meet the 
needs of diverse learning situations, the degree of 
commitment to the profession and the level of 
motivation significantly influence the quality of 
curriculum transaction in classrooms and thereby 
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pupil learning. To ensure guality in teacher education 
national norms have been stipulated: twelveth class 
pass for entry into the training course, minimum 
eligibility of 50 per cent marks in the qualifying 
examination and a two year training for 
certification. But on the ground these are not 
fulfilled in a number of states. A large number of 
under qualified and under trained teachers are still 
in the system and their number may increase if the 
extant policies governing teacher certification and 
recruitment continue. It is a fact of life that primary 
teaching as a career does not attract the 
academically bright in view of its low status and 
absence of career prospects. Initial teacher 
education has to function within the confines of 
these ground conditions and gear itself to address 
its mandate. It has to be firmly anchored in a social 
philosophy. This calls for a thorough reorientation 
of its objectives and processes. Initial teacher 
education needs to be organised as a mission and 
a program that prepares teachers to competently 
carry out identified, context-specific tasks. 


Upgrading Primary Teacher Education 


Primary teacher training in India has had its roots 
in the Normal Schools which were set up to 
Prepare teachers for schools which the masses 
went to, the so-called vernacular schools. This 
colonial hangover continues to weigh on primary 
teacher training which still is struggling to establish 
its importance. Colleges of Education which are of 
much later origin are more visible than primary 
teacher training institutes even at a time when 
primary teacher education has become a priority 
national concern. When teacher education 
institutions were institutionalised it was hoped that 
a comprehensive and unified knowledge base 


would integrate teacher education across different 
stages. But far from achieving this it resulted in the 
establishment of separate institutions for different 
levels leading to isolation and segregation across 
levels. It also led to the creation of a hierarchy 
among institutions with institutions catering to 
‘higher’ levels occupying the higher status. Due to 
this historical reason, in discussions on reform of 
teacher education it is the B.Ed. which provides the 
frame of reference and not the diploma or certificate 
of primary or elementary teacher training. 


The domination of the B.Ed. establishment in 
discussions on teacher education has resulted in 
taking the focus away from specific problems 
primary teacher education and making teacher 
education discussions diffused or B.Ed. centred. 
There is rarely any participation of primary 
teachers or teacher educators in these discussions. 
Teacher education till a few years ago had become 
synonymous with secondary teacher education. It 
is only recently that primary teacher education has 
staked its claim to special identity. But the 
hegemony of B.Ed. continues, Even when 
primary teacher education is discussed, its terms 
are set by the B.Ed. establishment. Even the 
professional associations of teacher educators, 
for example, the Indian Association of Teacher 
Educators (IATE) are predominantly controlled by 
the university academics and the secondary 
teacher education faculty. The representation and 
Participation of primary teacher educators is only 
notional. Actually, the IATE had its birth in 1950 as 
Association of Principals of Teacher Training 
Colleges. It later included secondary stage teacher 
educators. It was 10 years later, in 1960, that the 
membership was offered to the primary teacher 


educators. 
+ 


A situation like the above is the result of several 
factors, systemic and macro-system. Study ina 
college and a university degree carries higher 
prestige than other pursuits at lower levels. Unlike 
secondary teacher training, a degree programme, 
which comes under the purview of the universities 
primary teacher training, continues to be the 
responsibility of the State Boards or Departments 
of Education or the SCERT. Usually its 
management and administration comes under a 
directorate of primary or secondary education, as 
one among its several other concerns. Decisions 
on the planning, management, curriculum and 
evaluation of primary teacher education, under this 
arrangement, remain deprived of inputs from 
academics and professionals in the field and other 
stakeholders even with the best of efforts. Primary 
teacher education is also in dire need of qualified 
and competent professionals to effectively 
articulate its concerns and provide leadership in 
organising it as an undertaking of national 


importance. 


The reluctance of the establishment to upgrade 
primary teacher education by enhancing its 
duration or elevating its status to a degree 
programme has made things more difficult. More 
than two decades ago the Education Commission 
(1964-66) and NCTE (1978) made efforts to bring 
all types and stages of training under one umbrella, 
a comprehensive college of education which 
offered teacher preparation programmes for pre- 
school, elementary, secondary and higher 
secondary stages under one roof with provision for 
flexibility for vertical and horizontal movement for 
both staff and students. But the recommendation 
did not evoke any enthusiastic response although 
some colleges in certain parts of the country 
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changed their names into Comprehensive college. 
Nor have attempts to sell integrated long duration 
training courses leading to a university degree. It 
appears that there are boundaries set within which 
quality improvement of primary teacher training 
has to be conceived. 


The isolation of primary teacher education and 
its low academic status are pet themes for the 
educationists and much has been said and written 
about it. But action on the ground has been found 
wanting. Three kinds of isolation are usually 
mentioned - isolation from schools, from the 
community and from training institutions at the 
higher levels. The ‘high profile’ DIETs were 
expected to achieve a breakthrough in this area 
with their physical and human resources and 
programmes but on the ground this has not 
happened. DPEP has to some extent made 
inroads to break the isolation from the community 
primarily through its participatory planning 
activities. The empowerment of the village 
education committees has facilitated the process. 
But as already remarked this has been mainly in 
connection with the training of incumbent 
teachers. Commendable as this is it is sad that the 
DPEP did not show similar interest in initial 
teacher education and bypassed it. However it is 
the third kind of isolation that largely accounts for 
the low image of primary teacher education. And 
here there are no quick fix remedies. Actions 
required are of a nature that require political will 
and courage to invest in human capital 
development. In a situation where investment 
priorities do not favour enterprises which do not 
assure a quick pay-off this seems most unlikely. In 
the meanwhile one has to keep the fight alive. One 
of the NCTE initiatives in this regard is its project, 
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‘Networks for Institutional Capacity 
Enhancement.” The project seeks to bring together 
educational research institutions like SCERTs, 
university departments of education and 
elementary teacher education institutions into a 
symbiotic relationship for improving teacher 
education at the elementary level. We need more 
such collaborations not for patronising elementary 
teacher education but to Promote meaningful 
Partnerships among these institutions and create 
a climate where such coming together of different 
institutions becomes the practice rather than a 
special event. 


On a more practical plane, upgrading primary 
teacher education calls for improvement in the 
status of primary teachers, enhancing the entry 
qualification and duration of training to make it 
equivalent to a degree programme and vesting the 
management and control of primary teacher 
education to a body that enjoys a status equal to 
a university faculty. The issues are interlinked. For 
the immediate present a promising avenue is to 
shape the Institutes of Advanced Studies in 
Education into Comprehensive Colleges of 
Education. Presently the IASE brief includes 
training of elementary teacher educators which 
they do by running the M.Ed. programme of the 
concerned university. But it offers no full time 
training programme for training of elementary 
teachers. Further the typical M.Ed. programme is 
poorly focused with respect to training of teacher 
educators. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
the IASEs with a few exceptions interest themselves 
in elementary education issues, A second action 
to take is to step up efforts to develop integrated 
Programmes of teacher education leading to a 
degree. In the past such efforts have floundered for 


want of support from the establishment by way of 
supportive recruitment policies and increased 
status for primary teachers with comparable wages. 
Even now several states give incentives in the form 
of promotion and wage increase to teachers who 
acquire a degree while in service. The costs 
involved in this practice. and elevating the status 
of primary teacher training to a degree could be 
compared and trade-off, if any, has to be in favour 
of long term gains. 


Lessons from In-service Teacher 
Training 


The EFA concerns triggered near paradigmatic 
changes in the format, substance, delivery and 
management of in-service teacher training. This 
has been facilitated mainly through the application 
of educational and information technology and 
management principles to the training enterprise. 
It was hoped that the advent of ET and IT would 
lead to a similar review of concepts and practices 
that drive mainstream, initial teacher education 
programmes. This has not happened and initial 
teacher education blissfully continues with its 
traditional academic style of functioning in 
splendid isolation. Initial teacher education will 
soon find itself caught in a time warp if it does not 
respond to educational technology. The only 
Noticeable change that has occurred in the initial 
training sector is the structural one, that of the 
establishment of DIETs. 


Even the terms of debate on curricular reform 
differ in the two training modes. The initial teacher 
education discourse revolves around such 
theoretical issues as the epistemological status of 
its knowledge base or general academic and 


organisational matters. The NCTE publication 
Policy Perspectives in Teacher Education - Critigue 
and Documentation under ‘conclusions’ highlights 
issues like organisational structure, system’s 
inability to sustain innovations, quality of trainees 
and teacher educators, duration, 
commercialisation, competencies in IT, research 
and its usability, in-service - pre-service link, 
theoretical perspectives, knowledge base, school- 
training institution coordination, teacher - 
community link. The tone of discussion is scholarly 
and academic but bereft of an aggressive social 
stance. The more substantive issues of primary 
education like access, dropout, participation, 
achievement, gender, teaching in difficult contexts, 
when they are mentioned at all, appear as 
academic points to be reckoned. The debate is not 
driven by the UEE agenda. What is even more 
disconcerting is that teacher education is discussed 
as a general category. The concerns of the first 
level of education are either not treated at all or 
subsumed under general problems The discussion 
does not reflect the special importance of the 
primary stage, the orientation which should be 
given to it, the tasks for which teachers are to be 
Prepared, the training strategies that need to be 
adopted to enable teachers to address the tasks 
and the challenge involved in the whole exercise. 
Even the NCTE Curriculum Framework for Quality 
Teacher Education does not emphasise with force 
the very special concerns of primary education and 
primary teacher education. The only stage specific 
observations made are: the need for evolving 
multiple models for preparing teachers for primary 
and upper primary classes in view of the UEE 
mandate. The Framework does not offer any 
guidelines for imparting a special edge to primary 
teacher education to deal with the problems of UEE. 
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The concerns of incumbent teacher education on 
the other hand are systematic planning, imparting 
skill specificity, professional approach to 
development of training materials and strategies 
and cost-effective management. In-service training 
is concerned with such questions as what should 
training focus on? How are the training materials 
to be planned and developed? What different ways 
of organising training would result in maximising 
the returns from training? Training individual 
teachers or whole schools? Would training 
conducted in the school or on-site yield more 
returns than if it were conducted elsewhere? Would 
training the head teacher first be more effective? 
For example, DPEP directed its training thrust on 
training teachers in skills of transacting the new 
curricula for achieving MLLs adopting joyful and 
activity based learning methods. And in the 
planning and designing of the training modules 
and their transaction a cross section of national 
and state level experts including NGOs, teacher 
educators and teachers were involved to make 
the training exercise more responsive to the field 
realities. Likewise the focus of SOPT was on 
developing competencies in MLL and in the use 
of OB materials. A similar focus, programmatic 
thrust and concern for output efficiency is 
singularly lacking in initial teacher education 
even allowing for the obvious differences 
between the two modes. The State Studies on 
Teacher Education have reported that there is 
no adequate treatment of MLLs, gender and 
environmental issues, drop outs, enrolment, 
multi-grade teaching and teaching in difficult 
contexts in pre-service teacher education curricula. 
At best they are treated as ‘areas of interest ‘to be 
studied not as problems to be tackled for which 
teachers have to be deliberately prepared. No 
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wonder ‘multiple class teaching’ is treated as an 
‘additional specialisation’ even in revised 
curricula although such teaching is inevitable in 
two thirds of all Indian primary schools (Raina, 
1995) 


In view of the lethargy of the initial teacher 
education system reforms are being pushed 
through ad hoc in-service programmes. But in- 
service education cannot be a substitute for initial 
training. While in-service can help the incumbent 
teachers it is also necessary to simultaneously 
change the form and substance of institutional pre- 
service programmes and ensure the regular supply 
of properly trained new teachers, reduce the 
pressure on in-service training and avoid 
duplication of efforts. As the address on behalf of 
international teachers organizations (WCOTP, 
WCT, FISE and IFFTU) at the EFA conference 
pointed out: The fact that current forms of initial 
teacher training are not adequate is no reason to 
deny the contribution of educational science and 
to fall back exclusively on in-service training. What 
is important is to impart the programmatic nature 
of in-service training to pre-service training also. 
Only then can the required synergy be generated 
to deal with the UEE tasks, 


The Cutting Edge of Teacher 
Education - Curricular Reforms 


The important question before teacher education 
is what value does it add to the teacher's academic 
learning vis-_-vis the actual classroom problems of 
teaching and learning. In order to identify the 
contours of curriculum renewal to direct initial 
teacher education towards the EFA goals one has 
to reassess the basics of initial training and 
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relevance of current methods and objectives to the 
actual needs of the school system. A basic 
consideration in this regard is how effective are 
existing teacher preparation programmes in 
equipping the teachers with the skills to cope with 
the actual problems in primary classrooms and 
what further value addition do they require to 
function as the cutting edge. These problems in the 
Indian context may be: teaching large sized classes 
of 50 and above, teaching in difficult contexts like 
multi grade classrooms, teaching children of first 
generation of school-goers, classroom 
management, working with parents, enlisting 
community support, implementing incentive 
schemes and so on. 


What is missing in ongoing efforts at reform of 
teacher education curriculum is the thrust to make 
its content and methodology more relevant to the 
problems of the primary classroom taking into 
account the priority needs and demands of 
compulsory schooling in India. The heart of 
teacher training is skills related to performance of 
classroom tasks. The pedagogical skills involved in 
performing these tasks include critical analysis of 
material, capacity to exploit analogies and 
examples to convey the information, ability to 
adapt materials to students interests and abilities, 
ability to organise and manage classroom to 
evaluate, discipline and encourage students to 
promote their learning. Apart from these hard-core 
essentials that are required of all of teachers special 
training needs of those who have to teach children 
from disadvantaged groups and in difficult contexts 
like large sized classes, multi-grade teaching, bi- 
lingual and multi lingual settings, remote areas are 
to be identified. It would be worthwhile in this 
context to revisit the concepts of ‘core’ and ‘special 


am 


training programme packages’ suggested in the 
1978 curriculum framework of the NCTE. 


The elementary teacher education curriculum 
presently is a scaled down version of the B.Ed. 
curriculum, The curriculum is divided into two 
parts, Theory and Practical, with courses in 
Principles of Education, Educational Psychology, 
Education in India, Special / Additional papers and 
Methods of Teaching in Mother Tongue, 
Arithmetic, Environmental studies, Health and 
Physical Education, Work Experience. It is 
essentially a curriculum of ‘subjects’ ‘papers’ 
‘optionals’ and ‘specialisations’. Theory dominates 
the teacher education programme. In Haryana the 
D.Ed. sets apart 58 per cent marks for Theory 29 
per cent for practical and only 13 per cent for 
teaching practice. A similar picture prevails in the 
other states also, Sometimes the two year course 
is divided into a year each for teaching classes I 
to IV and V to VIII. Neither in its design nor in its 
contents does it reflect the stage-specific concerns 
of elementary education. 


It has to be noted that primary schooling is the 
single most important delivery channel of basic 
education for most children. For many it is the only 
opportunity of basic education as more than 36 
per cent of children drop out at the end of primary 
schooling and 56 per cent at the end of 8 years of 
schooling. And these are children of the poor and 
a majority of them girls. Fulfilling the basic learning 
needs of these children would mean training 
teachers in such tasks as helping children to learn 
to read, write, communicate through speech and 
hearing, carry out simple mathematical operations. 
Basic learning needs also include understanding 
basic facts, rules, practices and skills with respect 
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to health, hygiene, nutrition, housing, sanitation, 
the physical and social environment, participation 
in production processes and using natural and 
environmental resources. Further children need to 
learn skills of discussing, analysis, choosing, 
deciding, working together, critical thinking and 
understand their rights, develop self-confidence, 
self-esteem and self-reliance. This is what primary 
education is all about, a self-sustaining, self- 
contained and self-sufficient learning experience 
for all children. And, primary teacher education 
has to develop the capability in teachers to 
translate these basic education objectives into 
appropriate learning experiences for children. 


It is clear that primary teacher education 
curriculum should have as its basic frame of 
reference the primary school curriculum itself. To 
the extent it seeks to fulfill the expectations and 
requirements of the primary curriculum it retains 
its relevance. Often times the teacher education 
curriculum has lost its relevance either because the 
primary curriculum itself was not found relevant 
or the teacher education curriculum did not 
adequately respond to the thrusts of the school 
curriculum. In the context of the EFA it is 
imperative that the content, teaching and 
evaluation processes of primary schooling strongly 
pursue the basic education objectives goals. While 
the national curriculum presented the outlines of 
such a curriculum the EFA spirit and the 
development-orientation of basic education is not 
adequately reflected in the primary education 
curricula of most states. For the most part primary 
education continues to be treated as the feeder for 
higher levels of schooling. A welcome 
development is the NCERT’s new initiative The 
Primary Years - A Curriculum Framework to which 


a. 
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a reference has already been made. What is special 
about the work is its bold acknowledgment of the 
self-contained and self-sustaining nature of primary 
schooling and the centrality of the child in the 
learning process. It outlines the expected profile of 
the child at the end of primary schooling, clarifies 
certain misconceptions, focuses on child-centred 
and activity-based teaching and learning, highlights 
favourable learning conditions necessary for 
‘access with success’ and identifies ways in which 
teachers can be helped to realise the objectives of 
the curriculum. A curriculum of this kind provides 
a good frame of reference for quality improvement 
of primary teacher education. 


Unfortunately the teacher education curriculum 
problem has been put in very general form 
glossing over the critical needs of the vulnerable 
groups from the EFA angle subsuming them under 
broader reform action of a very general kind. 
Invariably reforms end up with offering a 
standardized training model that is addressed to 
standard students, standard classrooms and 
standard learners, the ‘Procrustean bed’ as a critic 
has pointed out (Raina). As such it suffers from 
lack of contextual relevance. This is neither 
justifiable from the equity angle or from pragmatic 
social policy. What teachers whose lot is to teach 
children from poverty sections need is training and 
resource support of a very special kind whose 
content and form are to be determined on the 
basis of perceived and identified characteristics of 
the learning context and learning needs of such 
children. 


The issue of directing the thrusts of initial teacher 
education towards the UEE cannot be treated as 
a simple matter of reform of training methodology 


within existing structures and parameters. It is one 
of trensforming the basic orientation of training 
towards the EFA goals and preparing teachers in 
carrying out actions towards the achievement of 
these goals. Unfortunately there are no good 
national models of teacher education curriculum 
different from the traditional B.Ed. design. States 
happily proclaim that they have ‘revised’ their 
curricula on the basis of whatever comes to them 
from ‘above’ In the designing of such a curriculum 
for primary as well as primary teacher education 
there is a great deal to learn from the experience 
of the NGOs like Shiksha Karmi, Lok Jumbish and 
Eklavya to cite only a few. Presently the 
responsibility for developing primary teacher 
education curriculum vests with the SCERTs or the 
concerned department of education in the states, 
This arrangement should make ‘way for a wider 
and more participative arrangement involving 
different stake holders - teachers, teacher 
educators, educationists, educational planners, 
NGOs with a good track record in basic education, 
educational administrators and the community. 
Secondly, the current bifurcation of teacher 
education curriculum into two compartments - 
theory and practicals - with ‘theory’ covering 
educational courses and ‘practice’ covering school 
teaching and practicum, is pedagogically and from 
the practical point of view unsound. The entire 
curriculum should be treated as one whole 
integrating theory with practice and set down in 
terms of identified specific teacher performances 
and tasks. A modular organisation of the 
curriculum would answer the demands of a 
programmatic teacher education curriculum better. 
Thirdly, there has to be more curriculum time for 
skill practice. And lastly, like in-service training 
initial training also should adopt the professional 


approach to the preparation of training materials, 
designing of training methods, application of 
educational technology and monitoring and 
evaluation of the training programme. 


Institutional Development of DIETs 


The target of establishing DIETs in each district has 
almost been achieved but not the task of making 
them deliver the goods. These institutions across 
the country exhibit wide differences in the degree 
and extent to which they have addressed their 
mandate and in the quality of their performance. 
Most DIETs do not have infrastructure as per 
national norms. Critical faculty positions in 
educational technology, curriculum and materials 
development, planning and management and 
educational research remain vacant. Faculty 
appointed do not possess the required academic 
qualifications nor professional competencies 
required of their job in these areas. Judging by the 
yardstick of technical proficiency and quality of 
performance in its different programme areas one 
may feel that even a DIET identified as ‘good’ has 
still a long way to traverse. From the point of view 
of vision and overall planning, relevance of 
programmes to field realities, the implementation 
of the lab area concept and the extent and quality 
of field interaction the performance of the typical 
DIET leaves a lot to be desired. 


The establishment of DIETs has not been 
accompanied by sustained efforts towards capacity 
building of functionaries. Most of the faculty are 
on promotion from their earlier postings as 
education officers / inspectors / high school 
teachers with no formal training in the special 
skills needed to carry out their tasks. Motivation 
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among some is low because they have been 
posted to DIETs as they are not wanted elsewhere. 
The training and capacity building activities 
organised so far have been sporadic. There has 
been no concerted effort to address the problem. 
After the initial round of capacity building ventures 
by the national resource organizations the 
responsibility was handed over to the states. A kind 
of discontinuity has set in in the capacity building 
efforts. With DIET faculty being constantly on the 
move due to transfers and promotions a more 
enduring arrangement for the training of faculty is 
needed and this is not in place yet in most states. 


The problems which the DIETs are facing in 
pursuing their objectives have been pointed out 
time and again. These mainly relate to personnel 
policies as well as administrative and financial 
procedures. DIETs lack functional autonomy in 
view of administrative and financial powers vesting 
in the SCERT leading to procedural delays and 
low output. Decentralisation and functional 
autonomy remain buzz words. DIETs also remain 
marginalised from mainstream DPEP activities 
affecting their institutional profile. The existing 
practices related to faculty posting, recruitment and 
transfer are not helpful in staffing DIETs with 
motivated and competent persons. The DIET 
Guidelines mention the basic objectives of its 
personnel policy as: to ensure that the DIET faculty 
are allowed a stable tenure in the teacher 
education / educational research stream; their 
emoluments and service conditions are attractive 
enough for them to want to make a career out of 
teacher education / educational research; to make 
arrangements for their continuous professional 
development. These guidelines are, however, yet 
to be acted upon and appropriate policies 
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formulated for the encadrement of the DIET 
faculty. 


The immediate issues to be addressed towards the 
improvement of functioning of DIETs have been 
identified as: creation of a separate cadre of 
teacher educators to ensure quality of personnel, 
orientation and exposure of DIET personnel in 
different areas of concern, institutional 
development strategy with a vision of the role of 
DIET for UEE, strengthening linkages with SCERT 
and BRC / CRC. The problem has been diagnosed 
but action has been slow to emerge. But there are 
positive indications of things happening. Madhya 
Pradesh is reported to have already created a 
separate cadre for DIETs and one hopes that states 
will start taking concrete action to ensure that 
DIETs will have adequate financial and functional 
autonomy and a rational personnel policy. 


The Profile, Training and Status of 
Teacher Educators 


If high quality teachers are needed for enhancing 
learning in schools high quality teacher educators 
are needed to produce such teachers. But the 
profile of the typical ‘teacher of teachers’ is 
certainly not edifying. And with the large scale 
expansion of the field it has suffered further, It has 
been observed that teacher training institutions 
and teacher educators enjoy no political visibility 
unlike schools; there is no well formulated and 
planned policy for the recruitment of teacher 
educators in India; the field attracts generally 
mediocre individuals who have drifted to the field 
without specific motive or preparation; their 
professional productivity and research capabilities 
are very limited; their academic life is almost 


bankrupt and they show tremendous resistance to 
change (Raina) Strong words indeed but none can 
deny the ring of truth they carry. 


What characterises the teacher edtration 
profession is the general lack of motivation and low 
status of its members. The major cause of this is 
their own lack of professionalism and academic 
stature. It is generally the case that those who 
function as teacher educators in elementary 
teacher education institutions do not possess 
appropriate stage-specific professional training or 
experience. Primary teacher training institutions are 
generally manned by persons with a college degree 
and B.Ed., which basically is a course for preparing 
secondary school teachers. The logic that seems 
to operate is that one’s higher position in the 
educational hierarchy would entitle one to train 
others working at the lower levels irrespective of 
whether one possessed the relevant skills. The 
paradox is that although the teachers are trained 
for specific levels of schooling teacher trainers are 
not. There are no sure-fire remedies for the 
situation. But certain enabling actions can be 
initiated. First greater rigour needs to be imparted 
to the preparation of the teacher educator. 
Alongside there are actions to be taken to remove 
the irrational disparities in the career path, 
remuneration package, service conditions and 
conditions of the work place. 


There are inherent difficulties in the way of 
imparting professional rigour to programmes that 
prepare teacher educators. Following the 
distinction suggested by the analytical philosophers 
teacher education which is essentially concerned 
with ‘teaching how to teach’ can be considered as 
a second order activity as against teaching per se 


which is a first order activity. However it is a 
problematic that teacher education as it is practised 
rests on a firm knowledge base, that its contents, 
modes and processes are duly shaped by reflective 
practice and that teacher educators as a body of 
professionals possess and deliver definitive 
knowledge as would lead to improved school and 
class room practices. Given the epistemological 
status of the social and behavioural sciences that 
constitute the foundation of educational theory one 
would not expect such knowledge to be available 
in a ready-to-use form for teacher education to 
carry on its mandate. That the public craves for 
quick fix solutions in education is quite another 
matter. 


This difficulty, that of not having a secure 
knowledge base, is not something peculiar to 
teacher education. It is characteristic of most 
modern professions which are interdisciplinary. 
Unfortunately, in the case of teacher education, this 
inherent difficulty is compounded by the system’s 
lack of initiative to institute enabling measures to 
encourage good practices and corrective actions to 
eliminate the bad ones. For example, in the past, 
teacher educators came from the ranks of 
experienced school teachers. In fact it was 
considered a crowning glory for a career teacher 
to become a teacher educator. And this high point 
was reached only after years of school teaching 
experience was tempered with formal learning and 
understanding of educational theory from the 
interdisciplinary perspectives of philosophy, history, 
Sociology and psychology. Later, at least three to 
five years of teaching experience in a school was 
prescribed as a requirement for entering the 
Profession apart from the possession of a post - 
graduate degree in education. With the 
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mushrooming of teacher education institutions all 
over the country and the consequent demand for 
trained manpower to run them these conventions 
were cast aside and whosoever possessed M.Ed. 
degree found placements as teacher educators 
irrespective of whether they possessed relevant 
teaching experience in a school or even interest in 
training school teachers. With the demand for 
M.Ed. continuing to escalate the programme 
suffered further in quality and soon lost its 
professional focus and became a general degree. 
Teacher education has thus singularly failed to 
create a reliable and vibrant system for supplying 
competent human resources to run the thousands 
of teacher education institutions in the country. The 
result has been lack lustre performance on the 
ground - in teaching, training, research and 
extension - and the generally poor quality of 
programmes. A similar fate has befallen in 
independent India on the other professions too. 


The difficulty is exacerbated by the absence of 
degree and post - degree programmes in primary/ 
elementary teacher education. At present, teacher 
educators at the elementary stage in a bid to 
upgrade their professional qualifications study 
M.Ed. which is the required qualification for 
secondary level teacher educators. Even for the 
latter the course is poorly focused. As noted by the 
NCTE, the curricula of most of the M.Ed. 
programmes are not specifically designed to 
prepare teacher educators. The M.Ed. programme 
is a discipline oriented post-graduate level 
programme of educational studies and research 
that provides for specialisation in different sub- 
disciplines of education including teacher 
education. M.Ed. in its present form even when 
teacher education is offered as a specialisation 
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does not address the stage specific needs of the 
would-be teacher educator. In the absence of such 
orientation insistence on the M.Ed. degree as is 
being done for DIET faculty will not really help the 
cause of primary teacher training. 


The NCTE’s efforts to redress the situation through 
restructuring of the programmes for the preparation 
of teacher educators are welcome. The curriculum 
framework it has presented to the nation highlights 
several new concerns - the imperatives of the 
emerging social context, the demands of 
Information Technology and the new pedagogy, 
continuing and lifelong learning, the 
interdisciplinary nature of teacher education, 
teacher education - development interface. But 
the curriculum guidelines suggested in this regard 
are too general and do not address the stage 
specific training needs of elementary teacher 
educators. Teacher education is a reflective 
undertaking that also issues forth in pedagogical 
prescriptions for carrying out teaching at the 
ground level. Being a meta-activity it deals in 
showing how things are done at the school and 
classroom level, explaining the ‘reason why’ of 
things and the basic theory and principles behind 
classroom practices. These call for skills and 
understanding of a different kind in addition to the 
skills required for actual school teaching. It is a 
truism that one cannot teach how to teach unless 
one is a good teacher oneself. What, in the final 
analysis, distinguishes teacher educators from 
teachers is their concern for identifying usable 
second order knowledge - theories, principles, 
generalizations - from first order practice and 
communicating it to their charges. What is needed 
to prepare such teacher educators is a programme 
at the post graduate level which is focused on the 


knowledge, skills and competencies leading to a 
deeper understanding of the philosophy, 
programmes and processes of primary / 
elementary education and development of 
professional skills for training teachers. 


As to service conditions, promotional opportunities 
and the remuneration package teacher educators 
face an identity crisis. This has its echo in the 
absence of a separate service cadre for teacher 
educators. A teacher educator has virtually no 
opportunity of advancement in career. In 
government institutions a kind of lateral movement 
occasionally takes place when a teacher educator 
gets a field posting like Inspecting Officer of 
elementary schools but within the training cadre 
the movement is virtually non-existent. This is so 
because historically trainers came from field based 
cadres and went back to them after a tenure of 
training teachers. The issue here is the 
encadrement of teacher educators. Unless teacher 
educators are accorded a separate status with 
benefits as appropriate to their job it will fail to 
attract the right kind of persons. This is just the 
situation that is facing the DIETs and other 
elementary teacher training institutions all over 
the country. With attractions of various kinds 
galore for those who are working in the field and 
total absence of either professional recognition, 
rewards or other kinds of incentives one would 
prefer to work in colleges or administrative 
positions rather than as teacher trainers and 
DIETs remain starved of qualified manpower 
when they need it most. One good outcome of 
the establishment of DIETs is that it has focused 
national attention for the first time on the personnel 
policy in respect of elementary teacher training 


institutions. 
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Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Institutions 


NCTE is presently concerned with adherence by 
the teacher education institutions to the essential 
norms and standards stipulated by it although the 
desirable ones are also specified. The norms and 
standards specify the details of the conditions to 
be satisfied for recognition, permission, and 
additional intake for any course in teacher 
education. The ‘essential’ are those minimum 
requirements that all institutions must fulfill in order 
to be eligible for recognition / permission and 
additional intake. The desirable norms indicate 
directions for further growth towards achieving 
excellence. 


Extending and elaborating the idea contained in 
the desirability condition further it is desirable for 
the NCTE to set before itself the goal of evolving 
a system of accreditation of teacher education 
institutions in the country and setting up a 
mechanism for carrying out the task. Such an 
arrangement is already in existence in respect of 
colleges and universities in the form of National 
Assessment and Accreditation Council set up by 
the UGC. There are also National Board of 
Accreditation and All India Council for Technical 
Education for disciplines like Engineering, 
Management and Pharmacy. Setting up an 
accreditation mechanism for teacher education fits 
in with the NCTE function related to the evolution 
of suitable performance appraisal systems, norms 
and mechanisms for enforcing accountability. 


The institution of an accreditation system for 
institutions of learning derives from the concern for 
promotion of quality and pursuit of excellence in 
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education in the context of large scale expansion 
of educational opportunities and institutions at all 
levels. The increase in access to educational 
opportunities in the form of proliferation of 
educational institutions consequent on the 
increasing demand for more and better education 
by the people has unfortunately led to the 
commercialisation of education and deterioration 
in standards and quality. For institutions desirous 
of striving to achieve high standards and pursue 
excellence there exist no standards or criteria (apart 
from the minimum stipulated by the NCTE) with 
which they can compare themselves with their 
peers. There is also a need for a mutual sharing 
of the special and innovative features of other 
institutions which acts as a motivating factor for 
institutions to strive to achieve greater performance 
standards. The examination results do not provide 
a comprehensive picture of the institutional profile. 
An objective and comprehensive picture of 
institutions constructed from factual information 
pertaining to the institution and the institutional 
goals and objectives pursued by it would serve as 
a framework of comparison for institutions to learn 
from each other, set their own standards of 
institutional performance and pursue it with zeal 
and evaluate their performance to their 
satisfaction. The proposed accreditation 
mechanism for teacher education institutions 
would play a leadership role in facilitating the 
creation of a climate that is conducive for healthy 
competition among teacher education institutions 
to pursue quality and excellence and influence one 
another with their good practices. The eventual 
purpose of the mechanism would be to promote 
the culture of determined pursuit of standards of 
excellence set by the institutions themselves and 
self- appraisal and self-evaluation of their 
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performance and mutual sharing of institutional 
experiences. Details regarding the organisational 
set-up and functioning of the proposed mechanism 
will have to be worked out after study of the 
mechanisms already in place in respect of higher 
education institutions (liberal arts and the sciences) 
and technical education institutions. A happy 
development is that the NCTE has accepted the 
idea in principle and initiated preliminary action 
to pursue it further. 


A Promising Future for the Pursuit 
of Quality 


The academic level of the entrant, duration of 
the training, quality of training inputs, 
institutional infrastructure and academic profile 
of staff are key determinants of the quality of 
teacher education. In respect of all these the 
NCTE has stipulated norms and standards 
which institutions must fulfill before they are 
granted recognition. All teacher education 
institutions are now required by law to get the 
NCTE recognition. Although the majority of 
institutions have applied to the NCTE for 
recognition a large number of them are still 
functioning without NCTE approval. Further, 
attempts have been made to checkmate the 
NCTE function of enforcing standards and 
norms by vested interests, Happily the Courts 
have not only upheld the authority of the NCTE 
but also chastised those who undermine quality 
considerations in the preparation of teachers. 
This has come as a shot in the arm for all who 
believe that the job of teaching must be in the 
hands of those who are competent and capable 
and that a teacher education institution should 
Strive to produce such teachers by not 


compromising on quality requirements. It feels 
good to end this review on an optimistic note 
with the following excerpts from the recent 
landmark pronouncements of the Honorable 
Supreme Court: (Supreme Court judgement in 
Civil Appeal No. 2914-16 of 1993-15.6.93 
arising out of SLP (Civil) No. 6720-22 of 1993). 


“The Teachers Training Institutes are meant 
to teach children of impressionable age 
and we cannot let loose on the innocent 
and unwary children, teachers who have 
not received proper and adequate training. 
True they will be required to pass the 
examination but that may not be enough. 
Training for certain minimum period in a 
properly organised and equipped Training 
Institute is probably essential before a 
teacher may be duly launched.” 


“It is therefore, needless to state that 
teachers should be subjected to rigorous 
training with rigid scrutiny of efficiency. It 
has greater relevance to the needs of the 
day. The ill trained or substandard teachers 
would be detrimental to our educational 
system; if not a punishment on our 
children. The government and the 
university must therefore, take care to see 
that inadequacy in the training of teachers 
is not compounded by extraneous 
consideration.” 


“The qualitative training in the training 
colleges or schools would inspire and 
motivate them into action to the benefit of 
students. For equipping such trainee 
students in a school or college all facilities 


and eguipment are absolutely necessary 
and institutions bereft thereof have no 
place to exist nor entitled to recognition. In 
that behalf compliance of the statutory 
requirement is insisted upon. Slackening 
the standard and judicial fiat to control the 
mode of education and examining system 
are detrimental to the efficient 
management of education.” 


“ ... training in a properly organised and 
equipped training institute is essential 
before a candidate becomes qualified to 
receive teachers training certificate. Simply 
passing the examination is not enough. 
The future teachers of the country must 
pass through the institutions which have 
maintained standards of the excellence at 
all levels.” 


Actualizing the Vision 


The vision that is presented of primary teacher 
education in the preceding pages is anchored in 
its contextuality and local specificity. Primary 
education is local specific and so is primary teacher 
education. Alternative scenarios can be visualized 
to move towards such a goal. Drawing from the 
DPEP experience one may visualize a ‘district 
specific’ teacher education programme that is 
specific to a district (conceived as a geographical, 
cultural entity). This could either mean the 
contextualization of the state prescribed curriculum 
to fit the specific needs of the district or an 
exclusive district-specific curriculum developed 
locally involving all stakeholders. For either of the 
options, we need resources in the form of 
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competent local professionals, resource institutions 
and other resource facilities to conceptualize, 
develop and implement the plan. The question is 
whether such resources are actually available 
locally and if available how feasible it would be 
to generate, activate and mobilize these initiatives. 
One possibility is to link the vision to the 
implementation of DPEP if it is a DPEP district. 
In that case the relevant DPEP activities and 
strategies could inform and even give shape to the 
teacher education curriculum. The existence of 
DIETs in each district opens up another promising 
avenue for actualizing the vision. DIETs can be 
empowered to function as the really district specific 
teacher training institutions which they were 
originally supposed to be. The training-cum- 
production (of local specific learning episodes) 
mode of project CAPE could then be adopted in 
the training of teachers in the DIETs. Lessons could 
also be drawn from DPEP and Lok Jumbish 
experience on local specific curriculum planning 
involving the community as partners in the 
exercise. The Eklavya experience of designing local 
specific curriculum and teacher training provides 
another rich resource. To move forward in the 
direction of imparting contextual relevance to 
teacher education the ‘climate’ has never been so 
conducive as now. The Panchayati Raj institutions 
have come into being and they are being 
empowered to ‘deliver the goods’. Recruitment 
and posting of primary teachers is decentralized at 
the district level. Accumulated experience of a 
variety of projects carried out in the past and 
enterprising NGOs is available in good measure to 
guide the way. What is now needed is the 
determination to act. 
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Conclusions 


Primary teacher education has made 
remarkable progress in, terms of increase in 
enrolments, number and variety of training 
and support institutions, establishment of 
DIETs, strengthening of state level resource 
institutions like SCERTs, greater access to 
programmes and materials and increased 
funding for training activities. Its national 
visibility has increased and it has also gained 
acceptance of academics as an important 
concern of study and research. 


Primary teacher education reform. actions 
carried out so far have been in the form of 
grand, pan-Indian programmes and schemes 
emanating from the Centre. It is disquieting 
that a climate has not been created for the 
emergence of context specific initiatives at the 
state and sub-state levels towards the reform 
of teacher training structures and processes. 
The dependency syndrome that is beginning 
to be felt has to be fought by resurrecting local 
initiatives. Primary education is local specific 
if it is anything and solutions to its varied 
problems including teacher training should 
come out of contextual realities. There can be 
no across-the-board and a priori solutions to 
the problems of primary education. 


Even with the opulence of new structures and 
the availability of plentiful state sponsored 
largesse, the teacher education system has to 
contend with a situation where there are no 
matching human resources of high quality to 
effectively respond to these initiatives in terms 
of teacher performance improvement 


SECTION V 


programmes and strategies. The establishment 
of the new structures was not accompanied by 
concurrent concern about the state of teacher 
education especially its capacity to assimilate 
the resource inputs and launch initiatives 
towards curriculum renewal and upgrading 
training methods. 


The establishment of NCTE as a statutory 
body has effectively controlled 
commercialisation of teacher education by. 
enforcing norms and standards with respect to 
physical infrastructure, faculty profile, 
certification and academic requirements like 
entry qualifications, duration of training, 
teacher student ratio and training inputs. 
Although the national norms are not followed 
in a few pockets and a sizeable number of 
institutions has yet to apply for NCTE 
recognition the NCTE has, by and large, 
succeeded in creating a conducive climate for 
the pursuit of quality in primary teacher 
education. 


As one more initiative towards quality reform 


NCTE has initiated work towards exploring the 


possibility of an assessment and accreditation 
arrangement for teacher education institutions. 
The eventual purpose of the arrangement 
would be to promote the culture of self- 
appraisal and self-evaluation of performance 
by institutions, determined pursuit of standards 
of excellence set by themselves and mutual 
sharing of institutional experiences. 


The plethora of teacher capacity building 
activities launched under different schemes has 
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targeted incumbent teachers. They are focused 
on skill development in identified UEE tasks 
through cost-effective training and 
management strategies and application of 
distance education technology including ITV. 
In the process, in-service training has 
undergone near - paradigmatic reform in its 
format, substance, delivery and management. 
It has shed its adhocism and is getting 
institutionalised aided by the new structures 
and the training cascades. It exudes robustness 
that one hopes would infect initial teacher 
training programmes and processes. 


Initial training suffers from isolation, a low 
profile and poor visibility in view of its being 
a non-degree programme administered by a 
government department as one among its 
other concerns. In professional discussions 
teacher education is discussed as a unitary, 
undifferentiated category with B.Ed. providing 
the frame of reference. The special significance 
of initial primary teacher education is 
overlooked and its concerns are subsumed 
under general problems. 


Upgrading initial teacher education calls for 
enhancing the entry qualification and duration 
of training to make it equivalent to a degree 
programme, improvement in the status of 
primary teachers and vesting the management 
and control of primary teacher education in a 
professional body of a university faculty status. 
Experimentation in elementary teacher 
education structures and programmes needs to 
be encouraged to evolve innovative designs 
like integrated programmes of teacher 
education leading to a degree in elementary 
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education with a view to eventually adopt it 
as the national pattern. To break the isolation, 
the teacher education programmes for different 
stages need to be offered under a 
comprehensive college of education 
arrangement and organised in a flexible 
manner that provides for vertical and 


horizontal mobility 


Initial teacher education has remained isolated 
from the front line concerns of national 
education although the DIETs were started to 
provide support to UEE at the district level. It 
is not treated as a UEE strategy. It is run 
primarily as an academic programme and its 
performance judged with reference to 
academic criteria internal to the programme. 
The EFA concerns have not added any 
noticeable edge to it. In this respect it lacks the 
focus and thrust of in-service programmes. 


It is now time to bring initial teacher education 
into the ‘firing line’ as a deliberate strategy to 
deal with the unfinished EFA agenda. This 
implies action on two fronts. First the further 
growth of initial teacher education has to be 
regulated with reference to the demand and 
supply position of teachers, required 
institutional capacity for initial teacher training, 
the desired pupil - teacher ratio and percentage 
of female teachers. Secondly, and more 
importanily, actions are to be initiated to direct 
the thrusts of the programme towards specific 
UEE tasks by adopting a pro-active curriculum 
policy. 


. Mismatch between institutional capacity and 


teacher supply in some regions especially NE 
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needs to be removed through proper planning. 
The number of under qualified, untrained and 
under trained teachers in the system is sizeable. 
The efforts that are being made to clear this 
backlog through appropriate training 
arrangements are commendable. At the same 
time the system should develop safeguards to 
prevent further addition to this backlog through 
necessary policy changes in teacher 
recruitment rules, entry qualifications, duration 
of training and other aspects as per national 
norms, 


The issue of directing the thrust of initial 
teacher education towards the UEE goals is not 
a simple matter of reform of training content 
and methodology with a few add-ons. It is one 
of transforming the basic orientation of training 
towards the EFA goals relating to access, 
dropout, participation, achievement, gender, 
teaching in difficult contexts and preparing 
teachers in carrying out actions towards their 
achievement. Initial teacher education needs 
to be seen not as education in a body of 
knowledge but as a training to carry out 
teaching tasks. It is to be organised as a 
mission and a programme of action with 
clearly spelled out tasks and objectives. 


This calls for participatory curriculum planning 
involving all stakeholders, modular 
organisation of curriculum in terms of tasks 
integrating relevant theory, de-emphasising 
theory for its own sake, greater curriculum time 
for skill learning and practice, a professional 
approach to training strategies and 
development of materials and application of 
appropriate educational technology in training 


Conclusions 


14. 


15. 


processes. The curriculum is to be seen not as 
so many subjects to be studied but as so many 
learning experiences provided in preparing 
teachers to help children fulfill their basic 
learning needs. 


To promote the adoption of a relevant and . 
functional teacher education model on the 
above lines National Frameworks for Teacher 
Education Curriculum were prepared by the 
NCERT in the seventies and eighties. The new 
statutory NCTE has brought out a fresh 
Framework last year. Apart from curriculum 
models the NCERT and NCTE have 
undertaken capacity building activities of 
functionaries and also produced support 
materials. These include textbooks like Teacher 
and Education in the Emerging Indian Society 
(an interdisciplinary venture in educational 
theory), Educational Psychology, Modular 
instructional materials in Content-cum- 
Methodology, Handbooks on Internship in 
Teaching and Working with the Community. 
These have generally targeted secondary 
teacher education but versions for primary 
teacher education also have been brought out 
in some areas. 


Primary schooling is the single most important 
delivery channel of basic education and its 
goal, the fulfillment of children’s basic learning 
needs. Primary teacher training is essentially 
the process of developing the capability in 
teachers to translate these needs into 
appropriate teaching learning experiences. This 
would mean training teachers in such 
professional tasks as helping children to learn 
to read, write, communicate and carry out 
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simple mathematical operations and 
understand basic facts and develop skills with 
respect to health, hygiene, nutrition, housing, 
sanitation. It would also mean training teachers 
in helping children to participate in production 
processes and develop skills of problem 
solving, discussion and working together. 


16. In the light of this philosophy the teacher 
education curriculum and its transaction 
should be made relevant to the realities and 
demands of teaching in difficult contexts like 
large sized classes, multi-grade teaching, bi and 
multi lingual settings, remote areas. The 
curriculum should focus on pedagogical skills 
relevant to the performance of classroom tasks. 
Some of these skills are: critical analysis of 
material, capacity to exploit analogies and 
examples to convey the information, ability to 
adapt materials to children’s interests and 
abilities, ability to organize and manage 
classroom, ability to evaluate student learning 
and encourage them towards higher levels of 
achievement. 


17. The objectives of primary education and the 
professional tasks of teachers point to the 
essentially interdisciplinary character of the 
teacher education curriculum. They also 
underscore the cardinal need to contextualize 
the curriculum and integrate theoretical 
learning with practical experience instead of 
bifurcating the two. Theoretical insights 
deriving from psychological and socio-cultural 
study of how children learn and grow, for 
example, should feed into the development of 
pedagogical practices or professional 
competencies through solid field training. The 
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18. 


19. 


teacher trainees should be given every 
opportunity to experience real schools, real 
classrooms, ‘real’ children, try alternate ways 
of using pedagogical skills and develop their 
professional capability. The knowledge base of 
pedagogy is built through such reflective 
practice. 


A decade of DIET experience has shown that 
the functioning of DIETs has been adversely 
affected due to faulty practices of staff 
recruitment, posting and transfer and want of 
functional autonomy. A rational personnel 
policy for DIETs that would ensure posting of 
qualified, competent and motivated staff 
however is yet to be implemented on the 
ground in most states. The SCERTs and DIETs 
have a long way to cover to emerge as the fully 
empowered resource institutions that they were 
envisioned to become. An opportunity of 
building their capacity was missed when they 
were marginalised from the mainstream DPEP 
activities on the plea that they had no capacity. 


Primary teacher educators do not possess 
special qualifications and professional training 
to train primary teachers. Their academic 
profiles and career prospects are low. They 
usually hold a college degree with B.Ed., which 
basically is a course for preparing secondary 
school teachers or M.Ed., which is poorly 
focused as a professional preparation for 
training teachers. There are no suitable 
programmes for training primary teacher 
educators. Although teachers are trained for 
specific levels of schooling teacher trainers are 
not. The situation needs to be redressed by 
imparting greater rigour into the preparation of 


the teacher educator. Alongside there are 
actions to be taken to remove the irrational 
disparities in the career path, remuneration 
package, service conditions and conditions of 
the work place. 


20. With the Judiciary upholding the guality 
improvement measures of NCTE with respect 
to enforcement of norms and standards on 


teacher education institutions the pursuit of 
guality in teacher education has received a 
shot in the arm. The Court judgements have 
strengthened the morale of all who believe that 
the job of teaching must be in the hands of 
those who are competent and capable and that 
a teacher education institution should strive to 
produce such teachers by not compromising 
on quality requirements. 
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